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EDITORIAL 

The  General  Chapter  at  Maynooth  set  itself  the  task  of  identifying  the 
particular  characteristics  of  spiritan  mission  today: 

"Mission,  seen  as  the  announcing  of  the  Good  News  of  the 
Kingdom,  has  always  been  at  the  very  heart  of  our  spiritan  life 
(SRL  1/  But  recently,  a  certain  style  of  spiritan  approach  to 
mission  has  emerged  more  clearly:  more  emphasis  is  put  on 
being  close  to  the  people,  on  the  quality  of  our  life  and 
presence,  on  solidarity,  on  opening  up  to  new  horizons  and  a 
greater  collaboration  with  others... The  reflection  of  the  Capit- 
ulants  on  this  style  of  mission  will  be  our  inspiration  for  the 
years  to  come"  (Maynooth  2). 

The  insights  of  the  Chapter  emerged  from  the  experiences  of  different 
Spiritans  carrying  out  their  missionary  mandate:  practically  the  first 
two  weeks  were  devoted  to  listening  to  the  concrete  testimonies  of 
individual  confreres,  because  of  the  conviction  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  to  us  through  our  daily  attempts  to  answer  the  needs  of  our  time. 

This  edition  of  Spiritan  Life  is  devoted  to  the  first  two  characteristics 
identified:  presence  and  solidarity.  In  no  way  was  Maynooth  claim- 
ing that  these  characteristics  are  something  new  in  the  Spiritan  story: 
Henry  Koren  shows  us  some  striking  examples  of  our  confreres  in 
times  past  who  built  their  lives  around  such  convictions.  Bernard 
Reniers  traces  the  origins  of  their  inspiration  back  to  Poullart  des 
Places  and  Libermann. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  significant  that  we  had  no  problem  at  all  in 
finding  contemporary  examples  of  this  presence  and  solidarity  which 
Maynooth  sees  as  characteristic;  our  problem  was  rather  that  of  an 
"embarras  du  choix".  The  testimonies  that  follow,  like  those  presented 
at  Maynooth,  are  not  accounts  of  extraordinary  or  unusual  experiences 
in  our  spiritan  context;  they  are  rather  typical  of  the  devotion  and 
fidelity  of  so  many  of  our  confreres  throughout  the  world.  The  man 
struggling  to  master  Mandarin  Chinese  has  exactly  the  same  motiva- 
tion as  the  one  who  enters  the  dangerous  and  threatening  world  of  a 


Durban  Hostel:  to  share  the  lives,  the  pleasures,  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  sent  and  to  witness  to  the  incredible  joy  of  the 
message  brought  to  us  by  Jesus. 

The  temptation  to  give  up  is  always  with  us.  Dozens  of  solid  and 
logical  reasons  come  to  mind  when  things  get  rough.  What  is  the  point 
of  trying  to  enter  the  world  of  young  hooligans  who  have  been  written 
off  by  the  rest  of  society,  who  respond  to  your  love  and  sympathy  by 
emptying  your  pockets?  Why  stick  with  people  when  they  seem 
hell-bent  on  tearing  themselves  apart  and  destroying  everything  that 
you  helped  them  to  build?  There  are  surely  safer  and  more  rewarding 
ways  of  living  out  one's  Christian  vocation! 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  such  thoughts:  this  is  what  Jesus  did,  and 
this  is  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in  my  shoes.  He  had  little  time  for 
logic  and  common  sense;  he  was  driven  by  people's  needs  and  by  his 
vocation  to  witness  to  the  Father's  love  for  all  men  and  women  in  every 
circumstance.  Apparent  success,  apparent  failure  were  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Thank  goodness,  there  are  still  plenty  of  such  illogical  people  around, 
even  outside  our  own  Congregation!  The  Bishops  of  the  African 
Synod,  in  1994,  paid  tribute  to  these  men  and  women  who  will  never 
hit  the  headlines,  but  whose  permanent  commitment,  in  good  times  and 
bad,  can  bear  such  lasting  fruit: 

"It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  pay  profound  homage  to  the 
missionaries,  men  and  women  of  all  the  Religious  and  Secular 
Institutes,  as  well  as  to  all  the  countries  which  devoted  them- 
selves, without  counting  the  cost,  to  the  task  of  transmitting  the 
torch  of  the  Christian  faith... That  is  why  we,  the  happy  inheri- 
tors of  this  marvellous  adventure,  joyfully  pay  our  debt  of 
thanks  to  God  on  this  solemn  occasion '" 

The  Editorial  Board 


'  Ecclesia  in  Africa  no  36.. 


IN  THE  STEPS  OF  OUR  FOUNDERS 

Bernard  Reniers 

Bernard  has  worked  most  of  his  life  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  notably  as 
Superior  of  the  District  of  Reunion  and  subsequently  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  Foundation.  He  is  presently  Vice-Rector  of  the  Pontifical 
French  Seminary  in  Rome.  In  this  article,  he  recalls  some  texts  from 
our  founders  that  show  how  they  envisaged  the  "presence"  and 
"solidarity"  that  they  expected  their  missionaries  to  live  with  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  sent. 


It  is  important  to  avoid  any  sort  of  anachronism  in  examining  the 
writings  and  ideas  of  our  founders.  We  could  not  expect  to  find  exactly 
the  same  approach  to  "presence"  and  "solidarity"  that  we  live  today 
because  circumstances  are  inevitably  so  different.  Beyond  the  words 
and  gestures  we  must  look  for  their  basic  intuition,  seen  not  only  in 
their  writings  but  also  in  their  reactions  to  events.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
be  surprised  at  how  often  our  contemporary  attitudes  turn  out  to  be  no 
more  than  an  echo  of  the  fundamental  convictions  of  Poullart  des 
Places  and  Francis  Libermann. 

Claude  Poullart  des  Places 

Let  us  start  with  a  brief  resume  of  his  personal  pilgrimage  towards  the 
service  of  the  poorest: 

°  He  was  born  into  a  well-off  family  at  Rennes  and  was  given  a  good 
religious  and  secular  education  by  the  Jesuits 

°  At  the  age  of  20,  with  glowing  prospects  for  a  career  in  law  and  a 
good  marriage  lined  up  for  him  by  his  family,  he  suddenly  left  all 
this  security  to  follow  the  uncertain  search  for  God.  He  felt  called 
to  the  priesthood. 

°  At  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  had  no  shortage  of 
funds,  he  discovered  that  some  of  the  students  were  living  in 
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crushing  poverty.  He  decided  to  help  Jean-Baptiste  Faulconnier 
and  then  one  thing  led  to  another:  he  left  his  comfortable  situation 
to  live  with  ten  of  these  destitute  scholars.  He  shared  their  extreme 
poverty,  he  went  begging  on  their  behalf  for  the  leftovers  from  the 
kitchen  of  his  old  college. 

0  At  the  age  of  23,  he  founded  the  Community  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
gave  these  penniless  future  priests  a  training  that  was  better  and 
longer  than  most  of  their  contemporaries. 

°  At  the  age  of  29,  his  identification  with  the  poor  reached  its 
completion.  During  the  exceptionally  hard  winter  he  gave  every- 
thing he  had  to  the  others  and  succumbed  to  the  epidemic  that  hit 
Paris;  he  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

In  serving  the  poor,  he  became  the  poorest  of  all,  giving  himself  not 
just  for  humanitarian  reasons  but  above  all,  in  imitation  of  his  Master: 

"Most  of  the  money  he  received  from  his  father  was  used  up  in 
paying  the  fees,  so  he  cut  out  the  best  of  his  food  and  gave  it  to 
the  poor;  he  treated  himself  worse  than  the  poorest  amongst 
them'". 

"  I  know  for  a  fact  that  before  he  set  up  his  own  community, 
when  he  was  lodging  with  the  Jesuits,  he  gave  away  his  own 
food  to  these  destitute  men  and  lived  off  the  leftovers  of  the 
Jesuits"2. 

"...From  that  time  onwards,  he  always  had  a  preference  for  the 
most  obscure  and  unfashionable  works,  works  that  nobody  else 
was  interested  in  doing.  When  he  got  the  chance,  he  would  get 
the  youngsters  from  Savoy  together  and  teach  them  catechism; 
he  was  convinced  that  they  were  no  less  loved  by  Jesus  Christ 
than  those  who  had  everything  in  this  life" 3 

These  radical  ideas  of  sharing  the  lot  of  the  poorest  people  were 
incorporated  into  his  rule  for  the  community: 

"  We  will  only  take  people  into  this  community  that  we  know 
are  really  poor... In  no  circumstances  will  we  admit  those  who 
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have  the  means  to  pay  their  own  rent  elsewhere...  On  the  other 
hand,  we  could  take  in  a  few  students  who,  while  not  totally 
destitute,  do  not  have  enough  to  support  themselves  elsewhere. 
Such  people  will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
house  according  to  their  means,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the  number 
of  totally  destitute  that  we  will  take  by  preference" 4. 

Frangois  Libermann 

The  missionary  ideas  of  Francois  Libermann  are  well  known;  they  are 
summed  up  in  his  famous  Memorandum  to  the  Propaganda:  "...to  go  to 
the  aid  of  these  poor  black  people" .  His  first  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Africa,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Haiti  and  French  Guyana.  He  enquired 
about  "the  three  million  helpless  Blacks  in  Brazil"  and  the  conditions 
of  the  black  people  living  in  the  United  States.  He  wanted  to  help  them 
in  Madagascar  and  in  South  Africa.  His  concern  extended  to  any  type 
of  poor  person,  "as  and  when  Providence  would  make  it  possible  and 
according  to  the  resources  of  men  and  money  that  Providence  provides 
for  us  "5 

The  Provisional  Rule  stresses  that  "the  Congregation  will  take  on 
missions  amongst  the  poorest  and  most  despised  people,  those  whose 
needs  are  greatest  and  who  are  the  most  neglected  in  the  Church  of 
God.  It  is  amongst  these  kind  of  people  that  we  can  hope  to  produce 
much  fruit"6. 

The  breadth  and  greatness  of  his  heart  are  best  seen  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Dom  Salier  in  May,  1851:  "Our  aim  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor.  We  concentrate  especially  on  the  missions,  and  those  missions 
where  the  people  are  in  the  most  miserable  conditions,  abandoned  by 
all.  Providence  has  steered  us  towards  the  black  people  of  Africa  and 
the  Colonies;  without  any  doubt,  these  are  the  most  miserable  and 
abandoned  people  in  our  time.  We  would  also  like  to  work  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  in  France,  but  always  concentrating  on  the  poorest 
whilst  not  abandoning  those  who  are  better  off"  7. 

For  Libermann,  evangelisation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  trying  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  people  to  whom  we  are  sent.  This  involves: 
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getting  as  close  as  possible  to  the  people,  learning  their  language 
and  their  customs; 

setting  up  technical  and  agricultural  schools; 

training  lay  people  to  take  responsibility  in  many  areas,  especially 
as  catechists  and  Christian  leaders; 

establishing  clergy  from  amongst  the  local  people  with  a  view  to 
building  an  authentically  local  Church; 

making  ourselves  the  servants  of  these  people,  while  defending 
their  rights  and  their  interests. .  .8 

Some  extracts  from  the  Regie  Provisoire 

There  are  so  many  passages  that  one  could  quote  from  Libermann 
where  he  insists  that  his  missionaries  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
people,  defending  them  and  encouraging  them  to  develop  in  all  areas. 
For  example,  what  follows  is  put  under  the  title  of  "some  rules 
governing  our  approach  towards  those  we  are  sent  to  evangelise": 

"The  way  we  approach  the  poor  people  to  whom  we  are  sent 
will  spring  from  a  love  that  is  tender,  strong  and  compassion- 
ate, from  an  unshakeable  desire  for  their  salvation  and  sancti- 
fication.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
made  us  responsible  for  bringing  them  to  the  Christian  life  and 
eternal  salvation;  we  will  make  ourselves  their  servants  and 
devote  our  whole  life  to  them  " 9. 

"Because  of  their  love  for  God,  the  missionaries  will  lose  no 
opportunity  to  help  the  people,  not  just  spiritually  but  also  with 
their  material  needs...  "  10. 


"They  will  try  to  do  good  things  for  the  people,  not  just  those 
that  are  directly  aimed  at  their  salvation,  but  anything  that  can 
bring  relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  body  and  the  spirit,  always 
acting  with  that  tender  compassion  which  is  the  sign  of  gen- 
uine charity... They  will  bring  them  all  the  help  and  relief  that 
they  can,  without  too  much  investigation  as  to  whether  they 
deserve  it  or  not"  " 
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The  Regie  Provisoire  insists  that  the  presence  of  missionaries  amongst 
the  poor  must  not  remain  on  the  level  of  pious  words  and  dispositions; 
it  is  something  that  will  engage  their  whole  being: 

"They  will  be  the  advocates,  the  supporters  and  the  defenders 
of  the  weak  and  the  little  ones  in  the  face  of  all  those  who 
oppress  them.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  situation  that  the  great  love 
and  power  of  Jesus  must  grow  in  their  hearts.  But  everything 
they  do  will  be  done  with  a  gentleness  and  a  prudence  that 
their  Master  will  give  them  if  they  trust  in  him  "n 

We  have  a  commentary  on  the  above  passage  from  Pere  Lannurien 
who  took  notes  from  Libermann's  conferences  when  he  was  a  novice  at 
La  Neuville: 

"In  the  Colonies  and  elsewhere,  we  will  find  many  poor  people 
who  are  completely  subservient  to  others  who  treat  them 
terribly.  It  is  up  to  the  missionary  to  take  up  their  cause  and 
defend  them  against  those  who  treat  them  so  badly.  But  he 
must  exercise  great  self-control  to  avoid  the  sort  of  imprudent 
intervention  that  would  irritate  those  concerned  and  thus 
achieve  no  improvement  in  the  situation  of  those  he  is  trying  to 
defend  ". n 

"Make  yourself  one  with  the  black  people" 

Libermann's  writings  are  full  of  passages  that  exhort  his  missionaries 
to  share  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  African  people.  He  was 
deeply  affected  by  letters  from  missionaries  who  described  the  perni- 
cious fallout  from  the  slavery  still  practised  in  the  colonies.  For 
example,  M.  Monet  wrote  to  him  from  Bourbon,  "We  have  preached, 
we  have  organised  catechetics  -  but  without  emancipation  we  will 
achieve  nothing.  On  the  one  side,  we  are  trying  to  build  things  up,  on 
the  other,  the  slave-owners  are  destroying  everything  we  do.  We  have 
seen  things  that  would  make  you  shudder!  "  N.  The  vicious  reaction  by 
some  of  the  slave-owners  to  the  initiatives  of  Spiritans  shows  the 
extent  to  which  Libermann's  missionaries  adopted  the  cause  of  the 
slaves. 
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He  was  overcome  with  joy  when  he  learnt  of  the  official  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  wrote  to  M.  Blanpin  in  March  of  1848:  "The  slaves  are 
going  to  be  released  from  their  captivity  and  they  will  immediately 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizens;  they  will  elect  their  representatives  for 
the  National  Assembly.  Is  this  not  a  wonderful  thing  that  God  has 
done?  What  joy  these  poor  people  will  experience!  The  Whites  should 
be  feeling  guilty  about  the  irreparable  harm  they  have  done  in  depriv- 
ing the  Blacks  of  education,  but  I  rather  doubt  if  they  do...  Your  mission 
will  be  ten  times  greater  and  more  important  than  it  has  been  up  to 
now.  I  am  so  happy  for  these  good  people  who  will  now  be  free!"  15 

Finally,  there  is  no  way  I  could  omit  quoting  from  the  famous  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  community  of  Dakar  in  1847.  It  shows  how  ardently  he 
hoped  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary  would  live  out 
their  lives  in  the  closest  possible  solidarity  with  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent:  "Do  not  jump  to  conclusions;  do  not  judge  according  to 
European  criteria.  Forget  about  Europe  with  its  own  conventions  and 
ways  of  looking  at  things;  make  yourself  one  with  the  black  people  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  proper  objective  judgement.  Become 
like  them  so  that  you  can  form  them  according  to  their  own  culture  and 
respect  what  they  are,  instead  of  trying  to  do  things  in  a  European  way. 
Your  attitude  to  them  must  be  that  of  servant  to  master.  This  is  what  St. 
Paul  means  when  he  talks  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  win 
them  for  Christ".16 

The  same  tradition  prevails 

Throughout  our  300  year  history,  the  different  rules  we  have  given 
ourselves  have  all  reflected  this  same  desire  -  not  just  to  be  at  the 
service  of  the  poor  but  to  share  their  lives  and  support  them  through 
good  times  and  bad.  If  our  first  and  our  latest  Rules  are  compared,  there  is 
no  essential  difference  in  the  definition  given  of  our  principal  aim: 

The  Rule  of  1734: 

"The  aim  is  to  educate  poor  clerics... in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  everything  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  bishop;  to  serve  in  hospices,  to  evange- 
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Use  the  poor  and  even  the  pagans.  They  will  undertake, 
by  preference  and  wholeheartedly,  the  most  humble 
and  laborious  ministries  -  those  for  which  ministers 
are  found  only  with  difficulty". 


The  Rule  of  1986: 


"The  evangelisation  of  the  poor  is  our  purpose.  There- 
fore we  go  especially  to  peoples,  groups  and  individu- 
als who  have  not  yet  heard  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
or  who  have  scarcely  heard  it,  to  those  whose  need  is 
greatest,  and  to  the  oppressed.  We  also  willingly  ac- 
cept tasks  for  which  the  Church  has  difficulty  in  find- 
ing workers".17 


Bernard  Reniers, 
Seminaire  Francais, 
42,  via  Santa  Chiara, 
00186  Rome, 
Italy 
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"I  am  a  free  man,  nobody's  slave;  but  I  make  myself  every- 
body's slave  in  order  to  win  as  many  peopie  as  possible.  While 
working  with  the  Jews,  I  live  like  a  Jew  in  order  to  win  them; 
and  even  though  I  myself  am  not  subject  to  the  Law  of  Moses, 
I  live  as  though  I  were  when  working  with  those  who  are,  in 
order  to  win  them.  In  the  same  way,  when  working  with 
Gentiles,  I  live  like  a  Gentile,  outside  the  Jewish  law,  in  order 
to  win  Gentiles.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  don't  obey  God's 
law;  I  am  really  under  Christ's  law.  Among  the  weak  in  faith,  I 
become  weak  like  one  of  them,  in  order  to  win  them.  So  I 
become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  may  save  some  of  them  by 
whatever  means  are  possible"  (I  Cor.  9/19-22). 
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THOSE  WHO  HAVE  GONE  BEFORE  US 

By  Henry  Koren 

Henry  Koren,  our  renowned  historian,  was  asked  to  talk  of  some  of  our 
predecessors  who  have  exemplified  the  ideals  of  "presence  and  soli- 
darity" that  were  stressed  by  the  General  Chapter  at  Maynooth  as 
characteristics  of  our  mission.  He  speaks  of  four  such  men,  coming 
from  widely  different  backgrounds,  who  became  one  with  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  sent  and  whose  memory  still  lives  on  amongst  them. 


Fr.  Pierre  MAILLARD,  1710-62  -  The  Apostle  to  theMicmacs. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  Seminaire  du  Saint  Esprit  in  Paris, 
Fr.  Maillard  set  sail  for  the  present-day  Nova  Scotia  in  1735.  For  thirty 
years  he  worked  among  the  Micmac  Indians  in  Acadia.  Universally 
revered  as  an  outstanding  scholar,  a  holy  priest  and  a  zealous  mission- 
ary, his  influence  has  continued  up  to  our  time  among  his  beloved 
Micmacs.  "The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  identified 
himself  totally  with  those  for  whose  salvation  he  was  laboring;  living 
with  them,  sharing  their  joys  and  enduring  their  hardships.  "' 

The  Indians  were  convinced  that  he  had  learned  their  language  from  a 
heavenly  teacher  as  he  spoke  it  perfectly  but  did  not  know  any  bad 
words,  a  legend  that  they  told  Dr.  Silas  Rand,  a  Baptist  minister,  more 
than  a  century  later.  In  reality,  he  spent  eight  years,  perfecting  himself 
in  it.  He  also  developed  a  primitive  pre-existing  Micmac  script  into  a 
complex  of  5,700  conceptual  symbols,  which  the  Micmac  understood 
very  readily.  His  hand-written  religious  books  became  the  instrument 
which  enabled  the  Indians  to  retain  their  faith  during  the  many  decades 
when  they  were  bereft  of  a  priest  speaking  their  language.  When  Protes- 
tant ministers  tried  to  convert  them,  the  Micmacs  compared  their  teaching 
to  what  they  had  learned  from  Fr.  Maillard  and  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.  Later  he  also  composed  the  first  Micmac  grammar  and 
dictionary.  Some  of  his  works  were  published  around  1865,  while  his 
handbook  of  religion  was  even  reprinted  for  the  Micmacs  in  the  1920s. 
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While  without  a  priest,  the  chieftains  would  gather  the  people  of  their 
villages  or  camps  for  Sunday  services,  read  the  "sacred  text"  and 
comment  on  the  written  Sunday  sermon.  Then  all  would  recite  the 
prayers  and  sing  the  hymns  taught  them  by  their  apostle.  During  the 
long  winters,  the  book  would  be  read  in  individual  huts  to  wives  and 
children,  and  in  this  way  Fr.  Maillard  continued  to  be  their  missionary 
right  up  to  our  time. 

Obviously,  the  fact  that  the  Micmac  had  accepted  the  faith,  did  not 
mean  that  they  had  immediately  lost  all  their  bad  habits,  including  their 
warlike  dispositions  and  customs.  Unfortunately,  the  struggle  between 
England  and  France  for  possession  of  the  land  north  of  what  is  now  the 
U.S.A.  meant  that  there  were  almost  constant  wars  until  the  final  defeat 
of  the  French  and  the  Indians  were  asked  to  do  their  share  of  fighting. 
Fr.  Maillard  accompanied  the  Micmacs  as  their  chaplain  on  such 
occasions,  often  vainly  trying  to  moderate  their  ferocity  against  cap- 
tured enemies. 

When  hostilities  came  to  an  end  with  the  defeat  of  the  French,  nearly 
all  Acadians  were  expelled  from  the  country  but  the  new  Englanders 
realized  that  the  Indians  would  never  bury  the  hatchet  unless  Fr. 
Maillard  would  persuade  them  to  do  so.  So  he  became  the  only 
Catholic  priest  tolerated  in  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia.  He  took  up 
residence  in  Halifax  in  1760  and  was  even  given  a  salary  of  100  pounds 
a  year,  reputedly  being  the  first  priest  since  the  Reformation  to  get  a 
government  salary.  Unable  to  travel  far  from  his  residence,  he  orga- 
nized religious  instruction  for  children  by  laymen,  who  would  also 
baptize,  witness  marriages,  conduct  funeral  services  and  preside  over 
the  Sunday  worship  gatherings  of  the  235  Acadian  families  who  had 
been  allowed  to  stay  in  the  country. 

As  for  the  Micmacs,  he  persuaded  them  to  accept  the  new  state  of 
affairs  and  bury  the  hatchet  in  1761.  Exhausted  by  his  labors,  he  died 
the  following  year  on  August  12.  As  there  was  no  other  priest  in  the 
country,  he  received  a  splendid  funeral  service  in  the  Anglican  church 
and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery.  A  touching  Micmac  legend 
tells  us  that  bushes  bearing  beautiful  flowers  sprang  up  over  his  grave 
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to  remind  his  beloved  Micmacs  of  the  great  virtues  and  burning  zeal  of 
their  Mosi  Meial.  "  It  was  six  years  before  another  Catholic  priest  was 
allowed  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  thanks  to  Fr.  Maillard  both 
Indians  and  Acadians  remained  faithful  Catholics. 

Fr.  Antoine  SCHMODRY,  1868-1936  -  The  Louisiana  Pioneer  for 
African-Americans 

Born  in  Kayersberg  in  Alsace  and  ordained  at  Paris  in  1 894,  he  taught 
philosophy  and  theology  for  three  years  at  Cellule  and  Chevilly  before 
being  posted  to  the  United  States  to  teach  the  same  in  Cornwells, 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  a  senior  seminary  of  the  Congregation. 
His  heart,  however,  did  not  lie  in  teaching  and  from  1900  he  was  very 
happy  to  be  given  a  series  of  pastoral  appointments. 

Then  in  1911  began  the  most  important  phase  of  his  priestly  ministry. 
The  Spiritans  were  at  last  able  to  begin  their  work  among  African- 
Americans  in  the  Deep  South  and  he  became  our  pioneer  in  Louisiana. 
It  might  be  useful  to  sketch  in  conditions  of  Louisiana's  African- 
Americans  at  this  time.  Virtually  all  of  them  had  been  baptized 
Catholics,  like  their  white  former  owners,  but  they  were  barely  toler- 
ated at  the  back  of  Catholic  churches  and  allowed  to  receive  Commu- 
nion only  after  the  others  had  done  so.  No  wonder  they  did  not  feel  at 
home.  The  younger  generation  especially  was  no  longer  inclined  to 
accept  such  conditions  and  tens  of  thousands  were  leaving  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  solution  would  be  to  open  separate  churches  for  them  and 
to  recruit  and  train  a  black  clergy.  White  priests  could  only  play  the 
role  of  pioneers,  preparing  the  field  for  the  harvest  that  the  black  clergy 
would  eventually  reap. 

Among  the  Spiritans,  Antoine  Schmodry  became  such  a  pioneer  in 
Louisiana  in  1911.  He  began  at  Alexandria,  whose  bishop  Cornelius 
van  de  Ven  asked  us  to  take  over  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  when 
the  young  Belgian  priest  who  had  started  it  collapsed  after  a  few 
months.  The  church  building  actually  was  nothing  but  an  old  shed, 
transported  to  the  area  of  the  new  parish.  From  the  start,  Schmodry 
totally  identified  with  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care.  Nature  helped 
because  soon  after  his  arrival  a  month-long  winter  rain  began  and  the 
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parish  area  was  flooded.  He  stayed  with  the  people  and  was  marooned 
in  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  shed,  furnished  only  with  a  cot,  a  chair 
and  a  table.  Boys  came  to  deliver  his  meals,  wading  through  knee-deep 
water.  He  spent  his  days  in  prayer  and  meditation.  When  the  waters 
receded,  his  first  care  was  to  have  a  parish  mission  preached.  It  was  a 
great  success  as  over  a  hundred  men  and  women  received  the  sacra- 
ments for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

His  provincial  worried  about  his  lodgings,  but  Fr.  Schmodry  told  him 
to  forget  about  getting  a  decent  rectory  for  him  and  asked  him  instead 
to  get  money  to  expand  the  little  school  for  the  children.  The  provincial 
insisted  and  bought  a  little  house  to  serve  as  a  rectory,  but  Schmodry 
immediately  transformed  this  into  another  classroom  and  hired  another 
teacher.  Though  he  had  been  a  very  competent  professor,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pitch  in,  if  needed,  to  teach  the  little  kids  elementary 
arithmetic  and  grammar. 

Having  taken  American  citizenship  in  1915  at  Alexandria,  he  plunged 
into  the  study  of  American  history  and  in  particular  of  the  South,  which 
he  loved.  He  became  quite  an  authority  in  this  area,  respected  by  many. 
Obviously  it  also  helped  him  become  one  with  the  people  he  served. 

Having  set  the  tone  and  laid  the  foundation,  he  surrendered  the  budding 
parish  to  his  confrere  Fr.  Joseph  Cronenburger2,  who  lasted  thirty-four 
years  as  pastor  and  built  up  a  large  and  flourishing  parish.  Schmodry 
himself  went  pioneering  again,  this  time  at  Lafayette,  LA  where  St. 
Paul's  new  parish  for  African- Americans  had  come  into  existence.  To 
secure  permanent  care  for  its  black  congregation,  the  Bishop  entrusted 
it  to  the  Spiritans  and  Fr.  Schmodry  was  transferred  to  it  to  give  the 
tone  and  set  the  standards.  Typically,  he  began  again  by  living  in  a  tiny 
cabin,  whose  many  cracks  offered  no  protection  against  the  weather.  A 
provisional  wooden  church  and  a  school  had  already  been  built,  staffed 
by  black  Holy  Family  sisters.  He  was  the  right  man  to  get  the  parish 
going,  for  wherever  he  went  he  displayed  patience,  courage,  tactful- 
ness,  charming  manners,  utter  simplicity  and  a  priestly  zeal  far  above 
the  ordinary.  Once  again,  his  stay  did  not  last  very  long.  Within  a  year, 
after  a  rectory  had  been  built  so  that  he  could  have  an  assistant,  he  was 
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called  upon  to  go  pioneering  again,  this  time  at  New  Orleans  itself. 

Some  90,000  African-Americans  lived  there,  most  of  them  people 
whose  parents  or  grandparents  had  been  Catholic,  but  they  were  not 
welcome  in  white  churches  and  there  was  only  one  Catholic  ethnic 
church  for  them.  Archbishop  James  Blenk  asked  the  Spiritans  to  open 
another  church  for  them,  and  Fr.  Schmodry  became  the  first  pastor  of 
Holy  Ghost  Church.  Living  again  in  a  hovel,  he  fitted  out  an  old  barn 
as  a  provisional  chapel.  He  offered  the  first  Mass  there  a  few  weeks 
later,  preached  an  inspiring  sermon  that  held  them  spell-bound  and  at 
the  end  of  the  service,  the  people  spontaneously  burst  out  in  an 
enthusiastic  rendition  of  the  hymn  "Holy  God  We  Praise  Thy  Name  ". 
Then  priest  and  people  together  went  to  work,  planning,  organizing  and 
building.  Mother  Katherine  Drexel  (since  beatified)  donated  $10,000. 
In  1916  he  also  got  his  first  assistant,  who  after  one  year  of  training 
under  him  was  taken  away  to  open  another  black  parish.  It  became  a 
pattern:  his  assistants  lasted  only  a  year  and  then  went  away  to  open 
another  black  parish.  By  1924  it  was  evident  that  the  parish  needed  a 
much  larger  church  and,  in  addition,  should  be  split  to  accommodate 
people  who  lived  too  far  away.  So  St.  Monica's  Church  was  opened  in 
1923. 

By  then,  however,  Father  Schmodry  was  ailing  and  had  already  re- 
signed in  1922.  He  was  sent  to  be  treated  to  Charleston  SC,  where  Fr. 
William  R.  Long,  his  former  assistant  in  New  Orleans,  was  pastor  of 
St.  Peter  Claver  parish.  He  spent  several  long  periods  in  the  infirmary 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  but  never  fully  recovered.  As  a  semi-invalid  he 
resumed  his  ministry,  this  time  to  the  sailors  arriving  in  Charleston's 
busy  harbor,  acting  as  their  interpreter  after  learning  to  converse  in  a 
few  more  languages.  Many  of  them  were  Catholics,  but  indifferent  to 
their  religion.  That  changed  through  their  contact  with  him.  He  did  not 
exclude  non-Catholics  from  his  work  and  with  his  usual  ability  to 
identify  with  others,  he  became  the  trusted  friend  and  counselor  of 
many.  One  of  them  was  a  Protestant  from  London,  who  had  never  met 
a  Catholic  priest  before,  but  he  spread  the  word  about  that  marvelous 
priest  he  had  met  in  Charleston.  With  a  toothpick  between  his  teeth  and 
a  beaming  smile  on  his  lips,  the  semi-invalid  earned  the  titles  'the 
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sailor's  friend'  and  'the  father  of  the  friendless'  during  those  years. 

He  went  to  his  heavenly  reward  after  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  January 
5,  1935  and  was  buried  in  the  local  cemetery  of  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole. 

Fr.  Jan  van  den  DUNGEN,  1898-1972  -  the  Pioneer  of  Foz  de 
Jutai 

He  is  not  well  known  amongst  Spiritans,  but  he  became  a  legend 
amongst  the  people  of  Amazonia.  Born  in  Utrecht  in  Holland,  his 
health  'was  very  precarious  and  the  doctors  only  gave  him  two  years  to 
live  after  his  ordination  in  1923.  He  was  sent  to  Kenya  and  worked 
there  for  seven  years,  but  ill-health  forced  him  to  return  home 

But  by  1939,  he  was  considered  fit  enough  to  be  sent  to  Tefe  in 
Amazonia.  In  1942,  he  accompanied  the  Prefect  Apostolic  on  a  visita- 
tion up  the  Jutai  River.  There  he  saw  the  abject  misery  of  the  rubber 
tappers;  many  of  them  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  drought- stricken 
land  in  the  north-east  of  Brazil  by  the  promise  of  prosperity  in 
Amazonia's  well-watered  backlands.  Instead,  they  had  become  little 
more  than  slaves  in  the  power  of  their  bosses,  totally  unable  to  escape 
being  permanently  in  debt  to  them,  working  all  day  and  yet  unable  to 
feed  their  families  properly. 

Convinced  that  his  task  lay  on  the  Jutai  River,  Jan  managed  to 
convince  the  Prefect  to  let  him  settle  at  Foz  de  Jutai.  His  nearest 
neighbor  was  Fr.  Joseph  Bischofberger3  in  Fonte  Boa,  who  helped  him 
build  a  rudimentary  chapel,  open  on  three  sides,  and  behind  the  altar  a 
small  room  for  Bischofberger  on  his  occasional  visits.  Jan  built  nothing 
for  himself,  but  he  could  always  lie  down  on  the  floor  or  string  his 
hammock  somewhere.  Most  of  the  time  he  would  be  travelling  to  visit 
the  rubber-tappers  and  the  Indians  along  the  river. 

There  he  was  to  live  for  thirty  years,  mostly  alone  except  when 
someone  was  assigned  temporarily  to  help  him,  living  at  the  same 
subsistence  level  as  his  widespread  parishioners.  What  pained  him 
most  was  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  their  misery,  for  any 
attempt  to  do  so  was  resolutely  cut  short  by  their  exploiters.  Yet  the 
people  venerated  him  as  their  beloved  pastor.  He  acquired  much 
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practical  skill  as  a  lay  doctor  and  knew  how  to  cure  many  diseases.  For 
the  people  he  was  not  just  their  pastor,  but  "the  teacher,  judge,  doctor 
and  friend  of  all." 

One  day  he  acquired  a  cook.  A  widowed  mother  with  eight  children 
came  down  the  river  in  a  canoe.  He  saw  her  sitting  in  total  despair, 
unable  to  find  any  work  to  feed  her  children.  He  told  her,  "I  can't  pay 
you  much  of  a  wage,  but  come  with  me  and  your  family  will  no  longer 
go  hungry.  All  you  have  to  do  is  cook  for  me."  It  was,  she  said,  the 
happiest  day  in  her  life  and,  when  her  children  had  grown  up,  she 
became  his  housekeeper. 

His  total  identification  with  the  people  did  not  go  unnoticed  and  in 
1962,  Queen  Juliana  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  the  Knighthood  of 
the  order  of  Orange-Nassau.  He  never  wore  the  insignia  and  probably 
gave  them  to  some  poor  man  or  woman  as  they  were  never  seen  again. 

As  time  went  on,  a  small  rectory  was  built  for  him  to  rest  in  between 
his  journeys  up  and  down  the  river.  Foz  de  Jutai  itself  grew  into  a  small 
town  of  some  2,000  people  and  a  church  was  built.  But  Fr.  Jan  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  it.  On  February  27  1972,  his  faithful  housekeeper 
Donna  Maria  heard  him  get  up  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee,  saying  he  felt 
very  cold.  She  gave  him  the  pills  he  used  to  take  for  his  heart  and  put 
him  to  bed.  He  died  quietly  two  days  later  without  any  agony.  The 
entire  town  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  cemetery,  next  to  the  church,  which 
serves  as  his  memorial. 

Fr.  Michael  MULVOY  (1901-93)  ■  "The  Blackest  White  Man  in 
Harlem" 

Born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  Michael  Mulvoy  was  ordained  in  1926. 
He  was  appointed  as  assistant  to  St.  Mark's  parish  in  Harlem,  New 
York  and  four  years  later  became  its  pastor.  It  was  the  time  of  the  great 
depression  and  South  Harlem,  where  his  parish  was  situated,  felt  its 
effects  very  deeply.  The  whole  area  had  become  dilapidated,  the 
location  of  warehouses,  incinerators  and  abandoned  buildings.  Only 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  lived  there  and  little  had  been  done  by 
government  agencies  to  help  the  desperately  deprived. 
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Fr.  Mike,  as  everyone  called  him,  set  to  work  there  as  a  man  who  put 
no  limitations  to  his  dedication  of  being  100%  involved  with  the 
people  entrusted  to  his  care.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  became  "everything  for 
everyone".  The  place  he  occupied  among  the  African-Americans  of 
Harlem  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  summary  of  an  address  he  delivered 
in  1935  to  New  York's  Cardinal  and  his  council  when  the  future  of  St. 
Mark's  was  at  stake.  On  that  occasion,  he  had  to  list  his  accomplish- 
ments and  that  must  not  have  been  easy  for  someone  as  humble  and 
unpretentious  as  Fr.  Mike.  But,  like  St.  Paul,  he  did  it  -  albeit 
reluctantly. 

I  am,  he  said,  the  best-known  priest  in  Harlem.  I  attend  every 
meeting  of  general  interest  to  Harlem's  people;  I  am  the  only 
white  person  on  Negro  committees  conferring  with  relief 
agencies:  Home  Relief,  Housing  and  School  committees,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Harlem  Art  Guild  and  a 
sponsor  of  the  Arts  and  Cultural  Center;  I  give  lectures  on 
ethics  to  all  the  nurses  in  Harlem  Hospital;  I  belong  to  various 
Harlem  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  all  branches  of 
sport,  the  raising  of  funds  to  send  slum  children  to  summer 
camps,  and  the  looking  after  Harlem's  sick  poor.  I  personally 
know  every  relief  administrator  from  New  York's  capital 
down  to  local  precincts  here,  all  of  which  I  have  visited 
personally  to  see  that  the  Negro  gets  his  due.  All  this  in 
addition  to  the  regular  parochial  duties  at  St.  Mark's.  The 
people  here,  Catholic  or  not,  think  that  the  priest  is  all- 
powerful  and  storm  the  rectory  at  all  hours,  seeking  favors  of 
every  kind. 

His  speech  carried  the  day  and  St.  Mark's  was  saved.  No  wonder  he 
was  known  as  "the  "blackest  white  man  in  Harlem,"  as  the  New  York 
Sun  newspaper  reported  in  1938  when  it  spoke  of  an  appeal  of  the 
famous  Baroness  de  Hueck  on  his  behalf  and  mentioned  that  he  totally 
backed  her  efforts  to  implement  the  lay  apostolate  among  his  parishioners. 

In  1940  he  was  transferred  to  Alabama  as  Newman  chaplain  at  the 
State  University  of  Alabama.  He  held  this  position  for  thirty-three 
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years'  to  universal  approval.  No  need  to  go  into  detail  about  his 
apostolate  among  the  students;  a  simple  story  will  illustrate  it.  Every 
few  weeks  he  would  ask  a  student  to  cook  dinner  for  him  and  bring 
along  a  dozen  of  his  fellow  students  at  his  own  discretion.  The  young 
man  could  buy  whatever  was  needed  at  the  chaplain's  expense.  And  Fr. 
Mike's  request  always  began  with  the  words,  "Will  you  do  me  a  favor 
by  cooking  for  me  this  coming  Saturday?  "  Fr.  Frank  Hanley,  who 
happened  to  be  his  assistant  at  that  time,  asked  him  "Why  do  you  say  it 
that  way  when  it  is  obvious  that  you  are  doing  them  a  favor?  "  His 
reply  showed  his  reverence  for  the  personal  dignity  of  all  people: 
"Never"  he  said,  "let  people  feel  that  you  are  doing  them  a  favor.  " 
During  and  after  the  meal  the  conversation  would  gradually  come 
around  to  the  religious  and  ethical  questions  that  were  on  the  minds  of 
the  students,  and  that  is  what  made  his  dinners  so  valuable  for  him  as  a 
priest. 

He  lived  for  another  nineteen  years  in  retirement,  ending  up  in  Bethel 
Park,  always  the  graceful  and  congenial  confrere.  He  died  peacefully 
there  just  before  "the  storm  of  the  century"  dumped  twenty-six  inches 
of  snow  on  the  area.  All  traffic  stopped  and  no  one  could  come  to  the 
memorial  service  at  Bethel,  while  only  four  managed  to  arrive  at  the 
funeral  Mass  in  Cornwells. 

Henry  Koren  c.s.sp., 
6230  Brush  Run  Road, 
Bethel  Park, 
Pa.  15102-2214, 

USA 


1  C.W.  Vernon:  "Cape  Breton  ",  Toronto,  p  94  f) 

2  Joseph  Cronenburger,  born  Riquewihr  in  Alsace.  After  studies  in  France  and 
Ireland  (Rockwell),  he  served  in  Nigeria  and  Sierra  Leone.  In  1903,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  USA  where  he  worked  tirelessly  in  Afro-American  parishes 
for  most  of  his  active  life.  He  died  in  1948. 

3  Fr.  Josef  Bischofburger  of  the  German  Province,  was  nothing  if  not  versatile. 
Expelled  from  Tanganyika  in  1917,  he  was  interned  in  Egypt.  After  teaching 
for  some  time  in  Knechtsteden,  he  worked  for  13  years  in  Angola.  Finally, 
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when  his  great  friend  Henrique  Ritter  was  made  bishop  of  Upper  Jurua  in 
1935,  he  moved  to  Amazonia  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  active  life. 


"The  type  of  missionary  and  communitarian  relationship  that  is 
emerging  (in  the  Congregation)  is  one  of  sensitivity,  which  is 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit.  A  real  gesture  of 
friendship  is  neither  invasive  nor  possessive.  The  simpler  and 
more  respectful  it  is,  the  greater  impact  it  will  have  on  the 
hearts  of  others.  A  deep  adherence  to  the  Gospel  will  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  relationship  rather  than  the  intensity  of  the 
wooing  or  the  strength  of  the  arguments  proposed.  This  quality 
comes  to  us  from  the  breath  of  the  Spirit"  (Maynooth  General 
Chapter  no.  0.2.1). 
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LIVING  WITH  STREET  CHILDREN 

Vincent  Chopart 

It  is  not  the  easiest  of  transitions  to  be  moved  from  St.  Pierre  et 
Miquelon  to  the  poor  quarters  of  Tananarive  in  Madagascar,  but  that 
was  the  fate  of  Vincent  Chopart  of  the  French  Province.  In  both  places, 
his  great  concern  was  to  live  as  close  as  possible  to  young  people.  In 
Madagascar  he  founded  the  "Centre  Energie",  for  and  with  youngsters 
in  trouble,  as  a  way  for  himself  and  the  spiritan  community  to  live  a  life 
of  presence  and  solidarity  amongst  the  poor. 


Convictions 

From  the  start,  I  noticed  how  often  adults  were  ready  to  talk  and  even 
think  on  behalf  of  young  people,  deforming  and  stifling  their  natural 
growth  and  development,  particularly  those  who  were  the  most  vulner- 
able. And  it  is  still  the  case  today;  some  educators,  priests  and  sisters 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  to  do  and  decide  everything  for  others, 
always  putting  themselves  at  the  centre  of  whatever  is  going  on.  But  I 
have  also  been  struck  by  other  young  people  and  adults,  whether 
teachers  or  not,  who  treat  others  with  great  tact  arid  discretion,  who 
know  instinctively  when  to  talk  and  when  to  listen,  when  to  act  and 
when  to  do  nothing,  when  to  speak  out  and  when  to  keep  silent.  It  can 
produce  spectacular  progress  in  the  young  people  whom  they  accom- 
pany, stunning  victories  of  non-violence  over  violence,  of  respect  over 
indifference,  of  truth  over  hypocrisy,  of  intimacy  over  withdrawal. 

In  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon 

I  was  teaching  in  a  school  and  looking  after  various  groups  of  young 
people.  One  of  the  children,  Dede  by  name,  stood  out  from  the  others 
because  of  his  violent  attitude  and  behaviour.  He  had  a  long-standing 
reputation  of  being  a  thief.  One  day,  he  stole  my  watch.  At  first,  I  was 
not  sure  what  approach  to  take.  I  light-heartedly  let  him  know  that  I 
was  aware  of  what  he  had  done,  and  at  the  same  time  invited  him  to 
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come  to  my  place  to  relax  and  listen  to  my  tapes.  He  got  into  the  habit 
of  coming.  At  first,  other  things  disappeared,  but  gradually  we  became 
friends.  He  took  part  with  enthusiasm  in  the  different  undertakings  and 
services  of  the  group  and  gradually,  some  of  my  possessions  began  to 
miraculously  re-appear.  One  evening,  Dede  said  to  me,  "Up  till  now, 
people  looked  on  me  as  nothing  but  a  thief,  and  this  is  what  I  believed 
myself.  But  since  I  have  come  to  know  you,  all  this  has  changed.  I 
didn't  know  that  I  could  do  the  things  that  we  have  done  together.  I 
thought  I  was  no  good! ".  That  was  the  day  when  I  realised  for  the  first 
time  that  if  I  am  able  to  forgive  others,  to  give  a  bit  of  love  and  help  a 
young  thief  to  live  a  different  kind  of  life,  then  how  much  more  is  God 
able  to  love  us  with  a  genuine  love  beyond  anything  we  can  imagine, 
even  though  we  are  not  much  use. . . 

The  founding  of  "Centre  Energie" 

The  scene  switches  to  Madagascar.  In  no  time  at  all,  some  kids  emptied 
my  pockets  in  the  market  at  Antananarivo.  Others  from  round  about 
used  to  come  and  see  me  in  the  house,  but  this  did  not  stop  them 
pinching  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  More  than  once  I  was 
deflated  because  I  fondly  imagined  my  attempts  at  genuine  friendship 
would  bring  about  an  overnight  conversion.  It  is  kind  of  discouraging 
when  you  discover  your  shirt  pockets  have  been  emptied  and  your 
books  and  tapes  have  disappeared  while  you  were  engaged  in  a 
magnificent  dialogue  with  apparent  friends.  But  I  gradually  discovered 
(indeed,  they  told  me  so!)  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  up 
their  ingrained  habits.  There  are  so  many  reasons  why  people  steal: 
survival,  betting,  rackets,  drugs,  gang  pressure,  a  sick  mother  to  look 
after,  a  present  for  a  girl  friend,  debts  to  be  paid  "or  else. . . ! "  It  dawned 
on  me  that  stealing  did  not  have  the  same  importance  for  them  as  it  did 
for  me.  They  felt  they  had  to  steal,  but  at  the  same  tme,  they  still 
wanted  to  be  my  friends,  because  ultimately,  this  friendship  was  ten 
times  more  important  to  them  than  stealing.  They  could  not  see  the 
consequences  of  their  acts,  as  their  only  reference  was  the  standards  of 
the  corrupt  society  in  which  they  lived.  These  kids  taught  me  their 
language,  Malagache.  They  got  into  the  habit  of  meeting  each  other  at 
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my  place  and  they  eventually  set  up  a  system  of  mutual  help  for  which 
I  was  something  of  a  catalyst.  In  1987,  a  decision  was  taken  by  my 
community,  the  superior  of  the  District  and  the  Cardinal,  to  free  me  to 
be  full-time  amongst  these  young  people  of  the  streets.  Thanks  to  an 
unexpected  donation,  we  were  able  to  buy  a  dilapidated  house.  This  is 
how  the  "Centre  Energie"  came  to  be  born. 

The  thinking  behind  the  "Centre  Energie" 

Every  child  or  young  person  has  an  importance  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  past,  his  age  or  where  he  comes  from.  He  finds  his  place  by 
bringing  something  to  the  others.  It  is  not  a  question  of  forming  an 
elite,  but  of  being  with  those  who  have  always  been  rejected,  the  most 
vulnerable.  Weakness  that  is  accepted  and  recognised  provides  a 
springboard  for  growth  and  opening-up.  Everybody  has  a  right  to  make 
mistakes!  Problems  that  are  acknowledged,  evaluated  and  overcome 
have  a  great  formative  value.  The  Centre  Energie",  without  any  coer- 
cion, gradually  came  into  being  with  and  through  the  young  people 
themselves.  Each  year,  kids  come  to  us  who  are  timid  and  closed  in  on 
themselves,  wounded  by  their  experiences.  Those  who  know  them  are 
invariably  surprised  by  the  transformation  they  see  within  a  few 
months.  The  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  Centre  seems  to  help  a  young 
person  to  gain  self-confidence  and  get  rid  of  the  psychological  block- 
ages that  prevent  him  opening  up  to  others. 

At  Centre  Energie,  we  try  to  walk  alongside  the  young  people,  which 
calls  for  large  doses  of  acceptance,  flexibility  and  simplicity,  and  being 
convinced  that  nothing  is  impossible.  Relationships  have  to  be  trans- 
parent and  genuine,  with  no  preconceptions  as  to  what  is  best  for  a 
particular  person.  We  Spiritans  do  not  look  for  ready-made  solutions 
for  individuals;  we  try  to  discover  the  best  way  forward  together  with 
the  person  concerned.  Our  aim  is  to  open  up  new  paths  for  them,  letting 
them  move  forward,  in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  speed,  to  a  life 
of  self-confidence,  faith  and  love. 

Our  life-style 

Big  international  organisations  operate  on  a  large  scale;  they  need  to 
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advertise  themselves  and  produce  good  returns.  We  prefer  to  work  on 
a  small  scale,  quietly  but  efficiently,  keeping  things  on  a  family  level, 
where  decisions  are  taken  personally  by  those  concerned.  We  avoid 
publicity  and  do  not  look  for  funds;  our  only  concern  is  to  remain  as 
close  as  possible  to  these  poor,  neglected  children.  We  share  the  same 
living  quarters,  eat  the  same  food,  do  the  same  work,  relax  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  a  structure  into  which  a  certain  category  of  young  people 
enter;  it  is  rather  the  Centre  itself  which  enters  into  the  rhythm  of  the 
life  of  these  street  children. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  we  are  in  a  permanent  state  of  flux.  The 
Centre  is  constantly  being  built  up  and  then  re-assembled  in  another 
way;  even  the  buildings  are  provisional.  At  first,  we  dreamed  of  having 
a  little  house,  with  nothing  more  than  a  space  to  welcome  people,  listen 
to  them,  and  accompany  them  on  their  journey.  But  the  process  soon 
revealed  a  dynamism  of  its  own.  After  a  time,  the  young  people 
decided  to  run  several  places  for  welcoming  and  training  the  street 
children.  The  buildings  are  constantly  being  transformed  according  to 
needs.  Even  the  Chapel  moves  around  according  to  requirements;  it  has 
been  in  a  small  room,  a  class  room,  a  junk  room,  a  dormitory,  a  tent,  a 
wooden  hut... which  seems  to  symbolise  a  God  who  wants  to  be  close 
to  us  and  who  moves  according  to  our  rhythm  so  that  we  in  turn  will 
move  according  to  his. 

The  "Code  of  Life"  of  the  Centre 

As  things  happen,  we  sit  down  and  discuss  them.  Each  phrase  of  the 
"Code  of  Life"  of  the  Centre  was  born  from  an  experience  we  went 
through  and  then  thought  about.  This  Code,  even  if  it  is  displayed  on 
the  wall,  has  nothing  fixed  or  definitive  about  it;  we  deliberately  keep 
it  flexible  and  open  to  change  and  improvement  in  the  light  of  what  we 
experience. 

The  first  part  of  the  Code  concentrates  on  negative  behaviour: 

•  "Take  off  your  mask,  come  out  of  your  shell... 

•  Don't  make  a  song  and  dance  about  things!  Cut  out  the 
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play-acting  and  bragging! 

•  Don 't  think  you  know  everything  and  have  no  need  of  other 
people... 

•  No  selfishness  or  laziness  allowed... 

•  Have  nothing  to  do  with  hypocrisy,  lies,  thieving,  drugs...  " 

The  second  part  is  more  dynamic  and  flows  from  the  first.  Negative 
behaviour  is  transformed  into  positive  attitudes:  instead  of  picking 
pockets,  you  open  up  and  try  to  help  others: 

"Open  your  shirt  and  your  heart  and  come  along  with  us... 

Be  friendly  and  welcoming  to  everybody... 

Try  to  be  always  active  and  full  of  Energy... 

Plan  for  the  future,  but  not  on  your  own... 

When  you  're  with  us,  don 't  be  afraid  to  be  a  bit  foolish  and 
a  bit  loving... 

Evangelisation  through  events 

We  are  always  getting  surprises  from  the  way  these  street  children 
react.  Here  is  an  example.  The  children  were  very  proud  of  the  garden 
at  the  Centre  that  they  had  built  up  by  their  own  efforts.  When  some  of 
the  neighbour's  chickens  decided  to  have  a  free  lunch  in  our  garden, 
they  were  met  by  a  hail  of  stones  from  our  residents;  unfortunately, 
they  were  very  good  shots,  so  one  of  the  chickens  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  neighbour  was  a  good  Christian,  but  he  was  not  quite  so 
good  at  looking  after  his  chickens  and  spent  much  of  his  time  criticis- 
ing his  undesirable  neighbours.  So  this  was  the  last  straw!  A  state  of 
war  was  declared  and  the  young  people  got  together  with  their  pals 
from  the  neighbourhood  who  were  always  ready  for  a  good  fight.  I 
suggested  to  our  youngsters  that  they  might  like  to  pause  a  little  and 
reflect  on  whether  their  instinctively  violent  reaction  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  our  Centre  and  the  message  of  the  Gospel  that 
inspired  it.  Finally,  they  decided  themselves  to  break  the  spiral  of 
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violence:  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  man  next  door  and  offered  to  replace 
the  late  chicken  with  one  of  theirs.  He  was  delighted  by  their  action  and 
thenceforth  regarded  them  in  a  completely  new  light! 


Learning  from  the  poorest 

You  cannot  live  in  such  close  proximity  to  these  youngsters  without 
being  deeply  affected  by  them  and  their  lives.  In  a  real  sense,  they 
become  our  teachers.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  lessons  I 
have  learnt. 


• 


• 


They  have  taught  me  to  be  truthful,  to  open  up  far  more  so  that  I 
can,  in  turn,  help  them  to  face  up  to  their  difficulties.  I  have  learnt 
to  apologise  as  soon  as  I  make  a  mistake,  or  when  I  react  too 
strongly  when  things  go  wrong.  I  have  realised  that  out  of  respect 
for  each  individual,  I  must  talk  to  them  in  private  before  speaking 
with  the  whole  group. 

I  am  learning  (with  difficulty!)  not  to  pre-judge  the  young  person 
who  picks  my  pockets.  Even  if  his  primary  motive  is  to  relieve  me 
of  my  possessions,  it  is  nevertheless  all  tied  in  with  his  past 
history,  with  his  need  to  survive,  with  the  thrill  of  taking  risks. 
Each  day,  I  can  see  how  this  need  can  evolve,  how  it  is  all 
connected  to  other  needs  -  in  other  words,  that  this  desire  to  steal  is 
just  the  tip  of  a  very  large  iceberg.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to 
push  too  hard  for  growth,  to  pull  impatiently  on  the  stem  of  the 
new  shoot  to  make  it  grow  quicker.  But  in  trying  to  force  things, 
we  can  spoil  everything.  An  indiscreet  hard  word  or  a  harsh 
judgement  can  so  easily  destroy  the  fragile  foundations  that  they 
are  slowly  trying  to  build. 

They  also  teach  me  humility.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  mistake!  How 
many  times  has  it  been  brought  home  to  me  that  when  I  judge  a 
youngster  harshly  in  the  light  of  a  series  of  undeniable  facts 
(robbery,  laziness,  alcohol,  repeated  lies,  bad  treatment  of  a  girl 
etc.),  I  can  so  easily  destroy  another  side  of  that  person  which  is 
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much  more  important  and  much  more  authentic.  We  have  to  try  to 
be  firm  with  them  on  serious  matters  without  losing  their  trust;  it  is 
only  with  this  approach  that  they  can  be  given  space  to  go  on  to 
greater  things.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  hidden  strength  in 
each  young  person  and  their  capacity  to  start  all  over  again  when 
things  go  wrong.  We  have  come  to  look  on  failure  as  taking  the 
wrong  road  on  a  journey  and  as  a  challenge  to  move  on.  My  trust  in 
them  and  in  their  future  is  far  more  important  than  anything  they 
do  in  a  moment  of  weakness! 


• 


• 


Another  thing  I  have  learnt  is  that  these  poor  people  are  not  as  poor 
as  I  thought  they  were;  I  am  discovering  that  I  am  the  one  who  is 
poor!  Despite  their  limitations  and  the  misery  and  injustice  that 
has  been  their  lot  in  life,  they  have  their  own  values  and  are  rich  in 
many  areas.  Each  day  they  burst  into  my  life  and  force  me  to  be 
available  to  each  one  and  to  accept  the  unforeseeable.  To  live  with 
these  youngsters  is  to  attend  an  advanced  school  of  "listening", 
where  the  most  important  lesson  is  to  put  your  own  ideas  into  the 
real  context.  We  grow  together.  We  Spiritans  live  amongst  them 
and  with  them  not  to  criticise  or  ridicule  what  they  like  but  to  help 
them  to  distinguish  what  is  essential.  We  show  them  what  we  are 
without  ever  belittling  them. 

Living  with  these  young  people  teaches  us  to  be  creative.  Going 
around  Tananarive  on  a  scooter,  it  is  easy  to  get  stuck  behind  a 
lorry  so  that  you  can  see  nothing  ahead  and  start  choking  on  its 
exhaust.  This  is  what  happens  when  we  blindly  follow  the  judge- 
ments of  others  without  trying  to  understand  the  whole  context.  If 
I  put  some  distance  between  myself  and  the  lorry,  I  can  immedi- 
ately see  better  and  safely  judge  the  moment  for  overtaking.  When 
a  problem  arises,  by  taking  a  long-distance  view  we  can  find  a  way 
through  when  everything  seems  to  be  blocked  up.  This  is  what  I  am 
called  upon  to  do  every  day  with  my  young  friends;  each  time  we 
have  to  discover  a  new  path. 

Finally,  when  they  clean  out  my  pockets,  it  teaches  me  that  I  still 
have  plenty  to  give.  It  is  a  call  to  give  more  of  myself,  to  be  close 
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and  vulnerable,  to  be  open  and  welcoming  to  what  they  themselves 
have  to  say  and  offer.  It  is  an  invitation  to  let  go  of  my  pride,  my 
hesitations,  my  prejudices.  It  teaches  me  to  pay  more  attention  to 
what  each  one  says  about  himself  than  to  what  I  think  I  know  about 
them.  It  is  a  challenge  to  let  God  rob  me  of  all  those  things  in 
which  I  put  my  trust  and  instead  to  give  myself  totally  to  him. 

The  spiritan  community 

The  other  members  of  our  community  are  Michel  Crestin  and  some 
young  Madagascan  Spiritans.  The  style  of  our  presence  in  the  Centre  is 
one  of  simplicity,  proximity,  welcome,  prayer,  service  and  the  joy  of 
the  Gospel.  We  have  a  special  relationship  with  the  street  children, 
based  on  respect,  attention  and  kindness. 

We  do  our  best  to  encourage  the  Gospel  values  in  the  children:  trust, 
generosity,  gift  of  self,  solidarity,  openness  to  others.  These  go  con- 
trary to  the  values  which  govern  the  world  in  which  they  live  and 
which  they  have  always  taken  for  granted:  fear,  corruption,  lies, 
robbery,  violence,  and  self-interest.  Even  though  we  are  from  outside, 
we  have  to  be  the  voice  of  these  voiceless  children  vis-a-vis  those  who 
have  their  fixed  opinions  about  everything  -  or  even  better,  to  help 
them  to  find  their  own  voice. 

In  comparison  to  other  associations  which  are  trying  to  help,  our 
commitment  is  total  and  has  no  hidden  agenda.  Unlike  most  of  the  lay 
people,  we  are  living  full-time  with  the  youngsters.  We  try  to  infuse 
our  approach  with  the  "practical  union"  of  Libermann:  for  us,  each 
event  reveals  the  Spirit  at  work  in  the  most  unsuspected  places. 

Disappointments,  discouragement 

There  are  many  moments  of  discouragement  in  our  work  -  fights, 
drugs,  all  those  things  that  makes  society  want  to  push  these  young 
people  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  But  this  would  not  be  the  reaction 
of  Jesus.  He  takes  a  long-term  view  of  things  and  has  this  infinite  hope 
for  each  individual  person.  So  when  a  youngster  does  something 
wrong,  I  try  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  his  personal  history.  Where  is  he 
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coming  from?  Perhaps  he  has  taken  two  steps  back,  but  did  he  not  take 
several  forward  before  this  happened?  A  theft  is  a  theft,  but  many 
things  take  on  a  different  aspect  when  we  try  to  take  a  wider  view  as 
Jesus  does.  Just  like  the  ant  who  can  only  see  the  sky  when  he  falls  on 
his  back,  this  nosedive  that  the  person  has  just  experienced  could  also 
be  made  into  an  opportunity  for  growth  and  discovering  God. 

Every  failure  has  its  own  meaning.  When  I  close  my  eyes  and  try  to 
forget  the  darker  moments  of  my  past,  the  story  of  my  life  becomes 
illegible:  it  is  precisely  these  regretted  moments  that  provide  the 
contrast  and  relief  that  illuminate  the  rest.  If  I  am  willing  to  offer  it  all 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  the  full  picture  of  my  life  will  be  visible  and 
the  whole  story  will  be  seen  in  its  beauty  and  its  meaning;  I  will  be  able 
to  see  all  that  the  Spirit  has  done  The  Spirit  rejoices  in  variety,  in 
contrast;  he  seems  to  delight  in  bringing  them  together  to  create  a  new 
work  of  art.  If  this  is  true  in  my  own  case,  it  is  true  for  everybody;  my 
role  is  to  witness  to  this  reconciliation.  To  help  another  to  come  to 
terms  with  himself  is  to  show  him  the  way  to  recover  his  dignity. 

The  Spirit  at  work 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Centre  Energie  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit;  my  small  contribution  is  full  of  my  own  weakness  and 
fragility.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Spirit 
worked  on  his  own;  if  that  were  the  case,  he  would  no  longer  be  the 
Spirit!  For  he  seems  to  enjoy  working  with  us  as  we  are  precisely 
because  we  are  so  human  and  so  inadequate;  this  allows  him  to  show 
his  power  and  his  greatness.  God  works  at  our  rhythm  and  we  try  to 
work  at  his.  The  Spirit  is  the  hyphen  between  the  two;  that  is  how  he 
likes  it! 

Vincent  Chopart, 

Centre  Energie  N.R.J. , 

B.P.  6088  -  Andavamamba 

101  Atananarivo, 

Madagascar 
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".. .This proclamation  must  be  made  above  all  by  witness.  We 
envisage,  therefore,  a  Christian  or  a  group  of  Christians  as 
people  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
will  show  that  they  are  capable  of  understanding  and  accepting 
others  and  of  co-operating  with  all  those  who  are  seeking  to 
protect  what  is  noble  and  good. 

We  envisage  them  radiating  simply  and  spontaneously  their 
faith  in  values  which  transcend  common  values  and  their  hope 
in  things  which  are  not  seen  and  of  which  even  the  boldest  mind 
cannot  form  an  image.  By  bearing  such  silent  witness,  these 
Christians  will  inevitably  arouse  a  spirit  of  enquiry  in  those 
who  see  their  way  of  life.  Why  are  they  like  this?  Why  do  they 
live  in  this  way?  Witness  of  this  kind  constitutes  in  itself  a 
proclamation  of  the  good  news,  silent,  but  strong  and  effective" 
( From  "Evangelii  Nuntiandi,  Paul  VI,  no  21) 
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IN  DURBAN'S  HOSTELS  FOR  MIGRANT 
WORKERS 

By  Jose  Sabenca 

For  many  years,  the  diocese  of  Durban,  South  Africa,  had  been  asking 
the  Congregation  to  do  something  for  the  thousands  of  workers  living 
in  the  dehumanising  world  of  the  hostels.  Finally,  an  international 
team  of  three  young  Spiritans  was  sent  in  1992.  Jose  Sabenga,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  formation  in  Portugal,  was  one  of  the  three.  Since  this 
article  was  first  written,  different  approaches  have  been  tried,  but  we 
reproduce  it  here  as  an  example  of  the  "presence  and  solidarity " 
approach  in  facing  up  to  a  completely  new  and  seemingly  impossible 
situation. 


In  reply  to  a  request  from  the  local  Church  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  the 
Congregation  in  1992  sent  a  team  of  three  Spiritans  (2  from  England 
and  1  from  Portugal)  to  begin  a  work  which  the  local  Church  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  staffing,  even  from  amongst  the  local  clergy.  It 
was  the  first  appointment  for  all  three  of  us  and  we  were  given  the 
daunting  task  of  trying  to  do  something  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  living  in  the  hostels  of  Durban.  We  were  welcomed 
and  supported  by  the  Spiritan  District  of  South  Africa,  which  thus 
opened  its  arms  to  another  Diocese  (Durban),  another  people  (Zulu), 
and  another  world  (the  Hostels). 

The  world  of  the  hostels 

The  Apartheid  Government  of  South  Africa  had  released  Nelson 
Mandela  two  years  previous  to  our  arrival.  South  Africa  was  in  a  tense 
period  of  political  change  as  apartheid  gradually  gave  way  to  democ- 
racy. The  hostels  had  been  centres  of  lively,  sometimes  violent,  protest 
against  the  Apartheid  regime.  They  had  been  built  to  house  the  black 
workers  coming  from  all  over  the  country  who  were  needed  in  the 
nearby  cities  and  factories.  They  are  huge  segregated  dormitories  with 
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a  capacity  for  between  10  to  25,000  people,  with  four,  six,  or  even 
more  people  to  each  room.  In  the  Durban  area  there  are  about  100,000 
people  living  in  such  hostels,  8,000  of  whom  are  women;  they  have 
their  own  separate  hostels.  This  segregation  of  men  and  women  obvi- 
ously breaks  up  families.  The  children  remain  behind  in  the  rural  areas 
from  which  their  parents  come.  The  hostels  become  centres  of  a 
sub-culture,  a  kind  of  proletariat,  where  the  men  and  women  are  valued 
only  as  cheap  labour  close  to  the  places  of  work.  They  live  an  isolated 
existence  and  are  controlled  by  a  rigid  and  tight  political  set-up.  Each 
man  and  woman  is  known  by  his  or  her  room  and  bed  number,  and  the 
person  in  the  next  bed  may  be  a  total  stranger. 

With  the  growth  of  democracy  and  unemployment,  the  hostels  have 
become  cheap  lodgings  near  to  the  cities  and  are  centres  of  socio- 
political upheaval  where  every  kind  of  vice  and  evil  can  grow 
unchecked.  When  we  arrived  in  1992  the  hostels  were  dens  of  violence, 
crime,  alcoholism,  promiscuity  and  drugs.  There  were  people  with 
Aids  and  there  was  unemployment,  side  by  side  with  a  total  distrust  of 
others.  The  sub-human  conditions  in  which  they  were  forced  to  live  led 
to  a  loss  of  human  dignity  and  the  questioning  of  traditional  values. 

There  are  many  Christians  in  the  hostels,  men  and  women  who  in  their 
childhood  and  youth  were  members  of  the  many  different  Christian 
Churches  scattered  all  over  South  Africa  in  the  towns  and  rural  areas. 
With  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  influx  of  people  from  rural  areas  into 
the  hostels,  there  has  also  been  an  uprooting  in  a  religious  sense  for 
which  the  various  Christian  Churches  have  not  been  able  to  find  an 
adequate  response.  The  Christians  feel  isolated  and  abandoned,  and 
most  stop  practicing  their  faith,  or  else  find  themselves  targeted  by  the 
small,  independent  Churches  that  have  mushroomed  in  the  new  urban 
sprawl. 

This  was  the  context  in  which  our  Congregation  responded  to  the 
urgent  appeal  of  the  local  Church  to  be  present  and  supportive  of  these 
unfortunate  men  and  women,  who  are  looked  on  as  second  class 
citizens  even  by  the  blacks  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostels. 
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"Be  black  with  the  Blacks" 

Full  of  apostolic  zeal,  we  set  about  the  task.  We  felt  it  was  a  work  that 
fitted  in  exactly  with  the  priorities  of  the  Congregation  and  the  special 
charism  inherited  from  our  Founders.  We  were  all  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  setting  up  such  a  ministry.  We  had  to  begin 
from  scratch.  Whites  were  not  welcome  in  the  hostels;  the  only  ones 
that  had  ever  been  seen  there  up  to  now  were  the  police.  We  could  not 
speak  Zulu,  the  local  language.  We  were  not  au  fait  with  the  whole 
complex  history  and  actuality  of  South  Africa  in  that  awesome  hour  of 
transformation.  But  we  were  willing  and  on  fire;  willing  to  respond  to 
the  call  and  challenge  made  by  the  local  Church,  and  on  fire  with  the 
conviction  that  before  all  else,  we  had  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
people  and  their  situation. 

We  began  a  language  course  that  for  six  months  trained  and  shaped  us 
for  the  acceptance  of  diversity  and  the  denial  of  self.  Learning  the 
language  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  growth  of  our 
apostolate.  On  the  one  hand  it  helped  to  break  the  ice  when  meeting 
people  (very  few  whites  have  made  the  effort  to  learn  Zulu);  on  the 
other,  we  soon  learned  that  using  the  language  of  the  people  was  seen 
as  a  sign  of  respect  for  those  we  were  trying  to  befriend. 

But  learning  the  language  was  not  enough;  we  also  had  to  get  to  grips 
with  their  culture  in  all  its  dynamism,  and  come  to  appreciate  their 
problems  and  preoccupations.  This  can  only  be  done  if  there  is  a  real 
effort  at  inculturation,  first  of  all  of  the  missionary  himself  and  then, 
later  on,  of  the  Gospel.  We  soon  realised  how  difficult  and  slow  this 
process  is,  but  it  was  clear  that  it  had  to  be  gone  through  if  we  were  to 
ensure  that  the  message  of  the  Gospel  would  have  an  impact  in  the 
concrete  situation  in  which  the  people  found  themselves.  Inculturation 
is  not  achieved  with  fine  theories  and  lectures,  but  rather  in  the  details 
of  everyday  life.  This  being  so  and  it  being  impossible  to  live  in  one  of 
the  hostels,  we  approached  the  Bishop  and  asked  him  to  suggest  a 
neighbourhood  near  to  one  of  the  hostels.  There  we  built  our  house, 
simple  and  open  to  all,  where  we  lived  together,  listening  to  the  people 
and  learning  from  them  to  live  in  their  way. 
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Four  years  later,  we  felt  we  were  ready  for  a  deeper  involvement  in  the 
hostels  themselves.  For  some  time,  we  had  been  spending  part  of  the 
week  in  one  of  the  hostels  in  a  large  zinc  shelter.  In  this  way  we  were 
able  to  feel  closer  to  the  poor,  living  more  like  them  and  bearing 
witness  to  our  respect  and  appreciation  for  them.  We  discovered  that 
the  more  we  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  we  met,  the  more  we 
could  truly  love  them  and  allow  their  love  to  touch  and  transform  us. 
The  poor  evangelise,  but  not  with  many  words,  since  most  have  not 
been  to  school  and  cannot  read  or  write.  Yet  because  of  their  suffer- 
ings, they  are  closer  to  God,  closer  to  the  Gospel  and  its  radicality, 
even  if  they  are  not  consciously  aware  of  this.  So  they  are  an  invitation, 
a  challenge  to  our  own  conversion. 

How  could  we  capitalise  on  this  challenge?  How  could  the  fruits  and 
signs  of  this  poverty  enter  into  our  personal  and  community  lives?  Is  it 
possible  that  we  who  were  formed  in  a  society  and  by  a  mentality  more 
or  less  bourgeois  could  accept  wholeheartedly  such  a  challenge?  For  it 
is  not  enough  to  share  their  accommodation,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  eat 
what  they  eat  and  live  with  the  barest  essentials  as  they  do.  To  be  poor 
is  to  experience  their  fragility,  their  uncertainty  about  tomorrow,  their 
dependence  on  other  people.  The  right  road  to  follow  seemed  to  be  one 
of  constant  listening  and  questioning  -  hence  the  need  for  a  more 
permanent  presence  amongst  them. 

To  achieve  what? 

We  did  not  involve  ourselves  directly  in  politics  because  this  would 
have  made  us  partisan  among  a  people  that  was  politically  divided.  But 
we  wanted  to  be  present  when  they  were  acclaiming  the  victory  of 
democracy  or  when  they  were  lamenting  a  violent  death,  or  experienc- 
ing fear  and  tension.  Many  times  we  heard  it  said  that  having  seen  us 
come  among  them  so  often,  especially  at  difficult  times,  they  now 
understood  that  we  were  there  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be  with  them. 
Without  ever  having  the  official  title  of  "Peace  Workers",  we  were 
nevertheless  very  much  involved  in  that  apostolate.  It  was  not  without 
a  certain  risk.  There  were  various  attacks  and  threats  on  the  road.  We 
we  had  to  face  criticism  at  times,  and  some  thought  we  were  just  plain 
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crazy.  Nevertheless,  trust  in  Him  who  sent  us  and  consecrated  us  for 
this  work  never  left  us  but  rather  gave  us  strength  to  carry  on. 

This  presence  and  persistence  led  us  to  a  direct  contact  with  the  reality 
of  the  lives  of  the  people.  From  room  to  room,  shelter  to  shelter,  we 
must  have  visited  thousands  of  people  at  that  time.  What  did  we 
achieve?  Probably  nothing  more  than  being  present,  sitting  with  them, 
listening  to  their  stories,  sharing  their  feelings.  To  some  we  gave  a  little 
more  hope,  to  others  a  sense  of  greater  dignity  and  respect,  to  others 
again  fellowship  in  their  pain  and  injuries  and  the  courage  to  walk 
again  the  road  of  Hope.  We  had  no  plans  to  form  a  group,  to  proselytise 
or  coerce  people  into  the  Catholic  Church.  We  made  no  distinctions 
and  we  even  visited  those  who  believed  in  ways  different  to  ourselves. 

This  constant  presence  upset  some  people  and  they  began  to  ask 
questions.  What  do  these  people  want?  If  it's  raining  they  come!  If  the 
heat's  unbearable,  still  they  come!  If  it's  a  public  holiday,  they  show  up. 
If  there's  trouble  and  tension,  they  don't  run  away!  What  makes  them 
tick?  Who  are  they?  The  answer  was  not  slow  in  coming:  they're 
Catholic  Priests.  From  this  questioning,  many  came  to  the  faith  while 
others  returned  to  their  Father's  House  that  they  had  abandoned. 

Strength  in  numbers 

Our  experience  taught  us  how  right  Jesus  was  when  he  sent  out  his 
disciples  in  pairs.  We  decided  to  do  the  same.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
break  two  sticks  joined  together  than  one  on  its  own.  Two  pairs  of  eyes 
can  see  more,  two  pairs  of  ears  hear  better.  When  we  returned  home, 
we  were  able  to  share  our  experiences  of  the  day,  see  where  we  had 
gone  wrong  and  identify  our  moments  of  success.  To  be  two  is  also 
good  for  those  on  the  receiving  end,  even  if  only  because  they  have  to 
look  for  an  extra  chair  in  a  neighbour's  house  or  room  and  thereby 
attract  others.  Above  all,  it  gave  us  mutual  and  fraternal  support,  many 
times  in  silence,  when  we  stepped  into  this  new  world,  sometimes 
hostile,  sometimes  stressful. 

Is  it  worth  sacrificing  a  greater  efficiency  in  pastoral  work  and  a 
greater  outreach  for  the  luxury  of  being  two  or  three  missionaries 
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working  together,  with  the  consequence  of  being  able  to  respond  to  far 
fewer  situations  that  also  need  pastoral  care  and  attention?  We  cer- 
tainly felt  so.  No  doubt  each  pastoral  situation  calls  for  its  own 
response.  Even  among  ourselves  we  did  not  feel  it  was  always  neces- 
sary to  work  together.  A  sick  call  does  not  have  to  be  done  by  two  or 
three,  but  a  visit  to  a  bereaved  person  or  family  can  benefit  from 
having  two  people;  it  can  witness  to  a  genuine  compassion.  Neverthe- 
less, as  we  were  all  inexperienced  and  on  our  first  appointments,  we 
decided  to  follow  the  example  of  the  inexperienced  apostles:  we  went 
two  by  two.  He  sent  them  in  pairs  to  announce,  «Peace  be  to  this 
house".  At  the  end  of  the  week  we  had  visited  less  people  but  we  had 
developed  a  deeper  relationship  with  those  we  had  seen.  When  we 
were  together  back  in  our  house,  we  could  reflect  on  the  problems  of 
those  we  had  met  and  give  them  a  special  place  in  our  community 
prayers. 

In  the  beginning  we  were  careful  to  make  a  daily  evaluation,  in  writing, 
as  a  community  preparation  for  our  liturgical  prayer  as  well  as  an  aid 
towards  pastoral  planning  and  approach.  At  the  same  time  we  were 
trying  to  help  each  other  and  discover  better  ways  of  being  and  doing. 
We  had  time  for  all  this  because  we  decided  from  the  start  that  we 
would  not  have  a  TV  in  the  house.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  work  and 
responding  to  more  calls  from  the  local  Church,  we  lost  this  original 
grace  and  our  evaluations  became  less  frequent,  even  though  we  had 
still  not  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  pass  some  time  in  front  of  the 
magic  box!  In  the  early  days,  we  were  careful  to  set  aside  time  for 
relaxation  and  rest,  but  even  that  was  shortened  as  our  workload  and 
responsibilities  increased,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  community  and 
the  people  we  were  trying  to  serve. 

But  as  an  international  community,  we  grew  in  mutual  respect,  frater- 
nal friendship  and  the  giving  of  ourselves  as  a  community  to  a  pastoral 
project.  Our  simple  way  of  life  together,  the  openness  of  our  house 
to  all,  especially  the  children  with  their  undisguised  curiosity,  was 
winning  admiration  even  amongst  the  local  clergy  and  religious 
orders. 
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A  parish  base 

From  the  outset,  in  communion  with  the  local  Church,  we  wanted  to 
seek  God's  will  for  the  work  we  were  called  to,  and  the  best  way  of 
responding  to  Him,  keeping  in  mind  our  Spiritan  charism.  The  local 
clergy  indicated  that  it  might  be  better  to  take  a  parish  from  which  to 
reach  out  to  the  hostels.  Aware  that  an  ordinary  parish  could  occupy 
too  much  of  our  time,  we  asked  for  a  small  one.  With  South  Africa  in 
transition,  we  asked  for  a  parish  in  a  black  neighbourhood  near  to  the 
hostels.  Eventually,  we  took  on  the  parish  of  Lamontville.  It  was  there 
we  lived  once  we  had  built  a  small  family  house,  and  from  there  we 
visited  the  hostels  within  a  30  Km.  radius.  With  the  growth  of  the 
work,  we  saw  that  it  would  be  good  to  try  to  integrate  the  Catholics  in 
the  hostels  into  the  life  of  the  parish.  Later  on,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  more  typically  Spiritan  to  take  on 
a  large  parish  in  the  suburbs  (with  a  population  of  more  than  200,000) 
which  included  the  largest  hostel  in  Durban,  caled  Kwa-Dabeka.  At 
great  cost  to  ourselves  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  our 
community  life,  we  accepted  this  great  challenge.  Two  years  on,  a 
second  Spiritan  community  is  now  at  work  in  the  hostels,  each  commu- 
nity in  its  own  area.  With  two  communities  established,  some  of  the 
confreres  can  spend  more  of  their  time  in  the  hostels. 

Thus  the  initial  request  of  the  local  Church  is  being  taken  up  again  and 
pastoral  work  as  a  whole  has  expanded,  and  this  has  led  to  an  overall 
development  of  the  District  of  South  Africa.  In  the  midst  of  light  and 
shadows,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  led  us  to  a  greater  fidelity  to  our  Spiritan 
charism,  and  a  better  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  local  Church  -  to  be 
a  presence  and  a  sign  of  hope  in  the  world  of  the  hostels. 

Jose  Manuel  Sabenca, 
Rua  do  Pinheiro  Manso,  62 
4100  Porto, 
Portugal 
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"Like  Jesus  during  his  life  on  earth,  make  yourself  all  things  to 
all  people:  an  Arab  in  the  midst  of  Arabs,  a  nomad  among 
nomads... but  above  all,  be  human  in  the  midst  of  humanity. 

Don 't  think  that,  in  order  to  keep  your  dignity  as  a  religious 
and  your  life  of  union  with  God  safe  from  dangers  from 
without,  you  must  set  up  barriers  between  yourself  and  the 
world  of  the  laity.  Don 't  set  yourself  on  the  margins  of  human 
society.  We  are  made  to  be  deeply  mixed  into  the  crowds,  like 
Jesus  on  the  roads  of  Galilee" 

(From  Sister  Magdeleine  of  Jesus,  Foundress  of  the  Little  Sis- 
ters of  Charles  de  Foucauld). 
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GOOD  NEWS  AND  SOLIDARITY 

By  Rene  You 

Apart  from  six  years  as  Provincial  Vicar  in  France  and  two  years  of 
Arabic  and  Islamic  studies  in  Rome,  Rene  You  has  spent  the  rest  of  his 
time  as  a  Spiritan  working  in  Algeria.  Since  he  first  went  there  in  1964 
up  to  the  present  day,  he  has  lived  through  a  period  of  radical  and 
often  traumatic  change,  both  as  regards  the  political  and  social 
situation  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian  witness  in  that  country. 
Perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere  else  in  the  Spiritan  world,  the  evangeli- 
sation practised  by  our  confreres  in  Algeria  is  characterised  by  a 
tenacious,  caring  presence  and  a  solidarity  that  is  transparently  genuine. 


In  trying  to  describe  our  spiritan  presence  in  a  country  that  is  almost 
entirely  Moslem,  we  find  ourselves  up  against  the  limitations  of 
language.  To  distinguish  ourselves  from  a  "catechumenal"  style  of 
mission  with  responsibility  for  substantial  Christian  communities 
(which  is  the  lot  of  most  confreres),  we  are  perfectly  happy  to  be 
described  as  people  engaged  in  "dialogue'".  But  then  people  might  get 
the  idea  that  we  spend  most  of  our  time  discussing  religion  with  some 
wise  Moslem  theologian.  If  we  use  the  words  "simple  presence",  this 
could  depict  us  as  silent  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  isolated  in 
an  invisible  cultural  and  religious  enclosure,  or  havens  of  contempla- 
tive Christians  in  an  ocean  of  indifference  or  even  hostility! 

Evangelisers,  like  all  Spiritans 

So  people  are  amazed  when  we  claim,  like  every  other  Spiritan,  to  be 
consecrating  our  lives  to  "evangelisation  "  and  not,  as  is  often  said,  to  a 
simple  "preparation  for  evangelisation"  -  as  if  the  word  "evangelise''' 
were  reserved  exclusively  for  those  who  announce  the  Gospel  through 
catechism,  catholic  action  meetings,  homilies,  preparation  for  the 
sacraments  and  the  like. 

If  there  are  still  some  Spiritans  (which  God  forbid!)  who,  despite  the 
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inspiring  texts  of  Vatican  II  on  religious  liberty  and  inter-religious 
dialogue,  still  believe  that  our  only  justifiable  objective  is  to  lead 
individuals  and  groups  to  confessing  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  to 
baptise  new  Christians  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  visible  Church, 
then  we  would  have  to  wrap  things  up  without  delay  or,  to  use  more 
biblical  language,  "shake  the  dust  from  our  feet".  If  we  are  expected  to 
proselytise  or  to  be  apologists,  proving  that  our  sources,  our  dogmas 
and  our  laws  are  better  than  anyone  else's,  then  we  would  do  better  to 
close  the  shop  and  go  home. 

What  sort  of  dialogue? 

Religious  dialogue  can  sometimes  (but  fortunately,  not  always)  give 
rise  to  a  vision  of  strategic  warfare.  To  push  the  metaphor  further,  one 
can  get  the  impression  that  after  the  heady  days  of  the  post-conciliar 
period,  theologians  on  both  sides  have  now  dug  themselves  into  their 
trenches.  There  is  little  movement  on  either  side.  Reconnaissance 
sorties  just  serve  to  fix  the  theological  position  of  each  camp.  Some 
Islamic-Christian  conferences,  both  large  and  small,  seem  to  have  gone 
well,  but  even  Fr.  Claverie1,  himself  an  ardent  defender  of  this  type  of 
dialogue,  did  not  try  to  hide  the  "impasse"  that  had  been  reached  and 
was  always  calling  for  renewed  efforts. 

But  one  must  not  get  the  impression  that  we  let  pass  opportunities  to 
share  with  Moslems  about  our  religious  convictions,  especially  where 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  friendship;  but  we  reject  out  of  hand 
any  type  of  sterile  conflict  that  can  only  increase  our  cultural  differ- 
ences or  create  the  belief  that  any  kind  of  convergence  of  our  different 
ways  towards  God  is  an  impossibility. 

Ecumenical  liturgical  celebration  with  Moslems  would  be  a  rarity; 
even  our  definitions  of  "liturgical  prayer"  would  be  very  different. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  have  been  together  for  a  long  time,  side  by  side, 
we  have  been  known  to  offer  up  a  prayer  or  some  gesture  of  adoration 
together.  I  will  never  forget  a  visit  from  an  Imam  at  the  height  of  the 
Gulf  War  when  anti-western  feelings  were  running  high,  who  wanted 
to  pray  with  Christians;  or  the  impressive  moment  at  the  funeral  of  Fr. 
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Claverie  when  Christians  and  Moslems  shared  a  profound  silence, 
holding  each  other's  hand  in  a  longed-for  sign  of  peace.  This  symbolic 
gesture  of  communion  replaced  the  eucharistic  communion,  for  the 
Christians  imposed  a  "eucharistic  fast"  on  themselves  that  day  so  as 
not  to  exclude  their  Moslem  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  come  to  join 
us  in  prayer. 

Solidarity  is  our  framework 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  importance  of  personal  and  ecclesial 
prayer  in  the  context  in  which  we  live;  Charles  de  Foucault  and  many 
others  have  spoken  both  of  its  need  and  the  evangelical  quality  that  it 
can  possess.  At  Sidi-Bel-Abbes  and  Mascara,  our  shared  Eucharists 
with  the  sisters'  communities  are  special  times  for  assessing,  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  all  our  daily  acts  of  solidarity.  For  solidarity  is  the 
framework  of  our  prayer  and  our  lives:  to  be  with  these  men,  women, 
young  people  and  children  for  no  other  reason  than  to  realise  that 
revelation  of  Jesus  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  people  and  that  we  are 
consequently  all  brothers  and  sisters. 

For  both  ourselves  and  the  Moslems  with  whom  we  spend  most  of  our 
time,  this  solidarity  cannot  remain  simply  at  a  superficial  level;  even 
the  murdered  Cistercian  monks  of  Tibhirine  gave  witness  to  this.  The 
way  of  Jesus  is  a  path  of  humanity,  of  flesh  and  blood  and  kenosis,  of  a 
total  giving  of  body  and  soul,  even  unto  death. 

Fortunately,  we  Christians  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Algeria.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
"Protagonist  of  all  mission",  is  there  at  the  centre  of  our  meetings 
between  Christians  and  Moslems.  The  Spirit  cannot  help  being  present 
and  active  where  genuine  love  is  being  created,  where  all  are  trying  to  give 
themselves  to  others  even  in  the  most  mundane  of  acts.  What  could  be 
more  apt  for  Spiritans,  followers  of  Poullart  des  Places  and  Libermann, 
than  to  witness  to  this  love  of  Jesus  for  those  who  appear  to  be  divided 
from  us  by  religion  and  culture?  One  has  to  admit  that  because  of  these 
differences  and  the  turbulent  history  of  our  past  relationships,  the 
Arab-Moslem  world  does  not  enjoy  the  highest  place  in  public  esteem. 
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So  for  us,  the  "Good  News"  is  to  give  ourselves  to  others  in  respectful 
and  friendly  encounters,  while  at  the  same  time  gratefully  receiving 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  wants  to  give  us  and  our  Church  through  those  we 
meet,  just  like  Peter  when  he  visited  the  centurion  Cornelius.  It  could 
not  be  further  removed  from  an  insensitive  programme  of  proselytism. 

Looking  for  opportunities 

For  the  rest,  it  is  a  question  of  opportunities,  of  skills  and  capabilities 
to  be  used  in  order  to  find  our  humble  place  among  these  people.  For  us 
at  Sidi-Bel-Abbes,  our  "opportunity"  is  a  small  building  constructed  by 
the  Moslem  Association  in  exchange  for  the  church  and  presbytery 
(now  used  as  a  mosque)  that  became  too  large  for  the  small  number  of 
Christians  remaining  after  1980.  Beside  it,  there  is  a  one-time  youth 
club  which  progressively  became  a  library,  classrooms,  a  women's 
centre,  a  house  for  religious  sisters  -  according  to  whatever  happened 
to  be  the  current  needs.  There  is  no  distinguishing  sign  or  notice;  our 
many  visitors  simply  ask  for  "the  sisters'  house"  or,  for  the  older 
people  whose  memory  goes  back  further,  "the  Joan  of  Arc  Centre".  But 
the  young  people  who  use  the  library  or  attend  the  English  and  French 
classes  simply  talk  of  going  "to  the  church"  or  "to  the  chapel". 

Other  opportunities  come  from  our  choice  of  activity.  The  FMM  sisters 
looked  after  six  public  kindergartens  for  three  years  but  were  then 
asked  to  relinquish  them  for  reasons  of  local  politics.  They  are  now 
helping  women  and  young  girls  to  sew  and  knit.  I  have  continued  to 
teach  French,  as  I  did  in  the  trade  and  agricultural  school  at  Misserghin 
for  nine  years  until  it  was  nationalised  in  1975,  and  later  in  a  public 
secondary  school  for  seven  years.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for 
advanced  and  remedial  classes;  for  this  academic  year,  I  have  150 
students  -  primary,  secondary  and  even  some  teachers  -  at  six  different 
levels,  twice  a  week. 

Another  opportunity  is  the  library.  In  1990,  we  had  a  few  dozen  books 
in  hastily  assembled  bookcases  in  a  fairly  large  room.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  Algerian  and  foreign  benefactors,  we  can  boast  of  a 
good  number  of  works  in  French  and  Arabic  available  to  the  500 
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inscribed  members  of  the  library.  Between  70  and  120  young  people 
make  use  of  the  reading  room  each  day  and  two  young  Algerian 
women  are  employed  full-time  to  ensure  the  smooth  running  of  the 
enterprise.  Finally,  Jean-Marie,  a  young  layman  aged  32,  joined  us  to 
help  the  Algerian  Church  in  the  community  of  Sidi-Bel-Abbes.  He 
settled  in  very  quickly  and  is  now  offering  English  classes  to  students. 
Apart  from  this,  he  spends  much  of  his  time  meeting  the  sick,  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped. 

Platforms  for  meeting 

These  acts  of  service  also  provide  what  Fr.  Claverie  used  to  call 
"platforms  for  meeting  people".  There  are  so  many  such  meetings 
where  solidarity  is  gradually  deepened:  the  baby,  sitting  on  a  pouffe  in 
the  library,  proudly  producing  his  first  intelligible  words  in  Arabic  or 
French;  the  future  doctor  or  engineer  looking  for  documents  -  and 
silence  in  which  to  study  them;  the  divorced  or  abandoned  woman  who 
is  learning  to  sew  or  knit  to  get  enough  money  to  look  after  her 
children;  the  young  woman  who  is  preparing  her  trousseau  for  her 
forthcoming  marriage.  Then  there  are  all  the  friendships  built  up  over 
the  years:  past  students  from  Misserghin  and  the  secondary  school 
where  I  taught.  Even  if  we  do  not  know  all  the  600,000  inhabitants  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  parish,  it  is  rare  that  we  step  out  of  the  door 
without  being  greeted  by  somebody.  We  visit  each  other,  invite  each 
other  to  tea  (that  excellent  catalyst  of  friendship),  to  festive  meals  to 
celebrate  Moslem  and  Christian  feast  days  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  cakes,  pieces  of  sacrificial  lamb  ("your  part"  people  say  to  me!). 
There  are  so  many  spontaneous  gestures  like  this  that  have  no  hidden 
agenda,  particularly  when  they  come  from  the  poor. 

Then  there  are  the  families,  mainly  poor,  who  have  "adopted"  us, 
where  they  call  us  "my  brother"  or  "my  sister"  without  any  of  the 
formality  that  is  attached  to  these  titles  in  religious  life.  Amongst  them, 
there  is  a  family  where  three  of  the  grandchildren  are  severely  handi- 
capped, and  the  family  of  Mohammed  who  was  killed  by  the  same 
bomb  that  killed  Fr.  Claverie.  I  had  the  joy  of  living  with  them  for 
more  than  a  year. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  summary  of  the  many 
things  we  talk  about;  the  cold,  the  heat,  the  rain  which  is  always  late  in 
coming,  the  difficulties  and  the  simple  joys  of  life,  love,  birth  and 
death  (a  subject  never  far  from  our  lips  in  recent  years)  and  frequently 
we  talk  of  God.  How  many  joys  and  sorrows  we  have  shared  together! 
How  many  people  have  said  to  me,  after  relating  some  long  and  sad 
story,  "/  know  that  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it,  but  it  is  good 
to  share  it  with  somebody  ".  How  many  times  I  would  love  to  have  been 
able  to  murmur  the  words  of  absolution!  How  often  have  I  quoted  words  of 
consolation  from  the  Gospels  without  being  able  to  reveal  their  source! 

Communion  through  suffering 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  "opportunities",  we  can  point  to  the  intense 
communion  which  has  united  us  to  the  Algerian  people  as  a  result  of 
the  violent  events  of  the  last  seven  years.  While  most  foreigners  fled 
the  country,  the  blood  shed  by  our  19  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  fact 
that  most  have  remained  with  the  people  have  given  a  whole  new 
dimension  to  our  solidarity  with  our  hosts  and  have  dissolved  any 
remaining  suspicions  about  us.  No  one  can  deny,  above  all  those  who 
know  us  best,  that  each  was  ready  to  follow  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Jesus:  "There  is  no  greater  love  than  to  give  up  one 's  life  for 
one's  friends".  People  are  always  thanking  us:  "Thank  you  for  staying 
with  us...  You  could  easily  have  left...  At  times,  we  feared  for  your  safety 
and  hoped  you  would  leave. ..You  have  helped  us  to  keep  going". 

Does  all  this  make  us  genuine  witnesses  to  the  Gospel?  We  will  have  to 
leave  the  answer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  "Protagonist  of  Mission".  But 
if,  as  St.  Paul  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  trust  in  others, 
gentleness  ",  then  despite  our  shortcomings,  we  could  well  be  on  the 
right  path. 

Rene  You, 

32,  avenue  de  la  Macta, 

22000  Sidi-Bel-Abbes, 

Algeria 
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LIVING  WITH  REFUGEES 

By  Armel  Duteil 

After  10  years  in  the  Congo,  where  he  produced  a  number  of  works 
aimed  at  young  people,  Armel  moved  to  Senegal,  again  in  the  service  of 
youth,  working  in  Tambacounda  and  Saint-Louis.  Since  September, 
1996,  he  has  been  based  at  Mongo  in  Guinea,  where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  refugees  from  war-torn  Sierra  Leone.  Here  he  talks  of  his 
experience  in  this  difficult  and  demanding  apos folate. 


The  Catholic  Mission  of  Mongo  was  closed  in  1967  when  President 
Sekou  Toure  expelled  the  missionaries.  It  had  been  the  biggest  mission 
in  the  south  of  Guinea.  At  the  time  of  his  consecration,  Bishop 
Coulibaly  asked  the  Spiritans  to  return  to  look  after  not  just  the  parish 
but  also  the  huge  number  of  refugees  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia 
who  were  living  within  the  confines  of  the  parish.  Since  then,  most  of 
the  Liberians  have  returned  home  but  the  Sierra  Leoneans  continue  to 
flood  across  the  border.  At  the  time  of  writing  (February  1999),  the  last 
wave  of  refugees  (who  arrived  in  April/May,  1998)  has  still  not  been 
counted  by  the  HCR  (High  Commission  for  Refugees)  and  hence  do 
not  always  receive  provisions.  Within  the  parish,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 250,000  refugees  divided  between  45  camps.  Presently,  we  are 
three  Spiritans  working  at  Mongo:  John  Agberagba  from  Nigeria, 
Appolinarius  Msaki  from  Tanzania  (who  is  doing  his  stage)  and 
myself. 

A  characteristic  of  spiritan  mission:  presence. 

"We  go  to  people  not  primarily  to  accomplish  a  task  but  rather 
to  be  with  them,  live  with  them,  walk  beside  them,  listen  to 
them  and  share  our  faith  with  them  "  ' 

The  refugees  arrive  completely  disorientated  and  discouraged;  some 
are  wounded,  all  are  traumatised.  Most  of  them  have  had  no  news  of 
their  relations  because  the  families  have  been  broken  up  and  scattered. 
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We  try  to  be  there  when  they  arrive.  We  are  not  able  to  bring  them 
essential  provisions  as  the  HCR  and  the  NGO's  can  do,  but  we  are 
there  on  the  ground,  trying  to  welcome  them  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  large  NGO's  are  very  much  geared  to  administration  and  some- 
times act  in  an  insensitive  way.  The  refugees  say  that  they  feel  neither 
recognised  nor  respected.  So  it  seems  very  important  to  us  to  be  there 
to  listen  even  if  we  say  nothing:  in  this  way,  they  feel  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  and  that  at  least  some  people  do  not  reject  and  despise  them. 
This  is  a  necessary  process  for  them  to  start  to  believe  again  in  their 
own  dignity.  Even  if  a  small  gesture  of  friendship,  a  visit,  a  greeting 
cannot  efface  the  memory  of  all  the  atrocities  they  have  witnessed  or 
been  through  themselves,  this  welcoming  outreach  is  still  a  branch  they 
can  hang  on  to  in  their  confusion  and  distress. 

This  means  we  must  have  a  genuine  love  for  the  refugees  and  know 
how  to  express  it  without  being  paternalistic  or  condescending.  It 
demands  a  great  degree  of  availability:  they  can  turn  up  at  any  hour  and 
when  they  receive  a  warm  welcome  they  will  surely  come  back  again. 
We  must  try  to  have  a  simplicity  of  heart,  to  listen  attentively  to  their 
story  and  share  their  worries  and  sufferings.  Prayer  is  indispensable  to 
create  and  maintain  these  spiritual  attitudes.  So  is  community  life  if  we 
are  to  develop  these  habits  of  welcome,  beginning  with  each  other.  And 
our  lifestyle  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  living: 
we  cannot  stay  sitting  in  our  beautiful  house  (perhaps  too  beautiful!), 
but  must  be  ready  to  eat,  sleep  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the 
people  in  the  camps. 

Another  characteristic:  solidarity. 

"We  are  called  to  a  practical  solidarity  with  the  people  amongst  whom 
we  live,  especially  those  who  are  most  poor,  vulnerable  and  excluded 
from  society  "} 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  be  present  with  the  refugees:  we  have  to  be 
practically  involved  with  them  in  different  ways. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  cases  of  extreme  necessity:  we  distribute 
what  we  can  get  hold  of  in  the  way  of  food  and  medicine.  The  support 
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we  can  give  is  extremely  limited  so  it  is  more  a  gesture  of  friendship 
and  compassion  on  our  part.  We  always  give  through  the  refugee 
communities  so  as  to  avoid  any  favouritism.  Elsewhere,  we  prefer  to 
act  through  the  HCR  and  the  NGO's  who  are  equipped  to  distribute  aid 
evenly  and  can  assure  that  the  help  gets  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

The  refugees  have  lost  their  families.  We  try  to  build  Christian 
communities  which  are  open  to  all.  They  can  be  a  new  family  for  those 
who  are  displaced,  even  if  they  are  incapable  of  ever  fully  replacing 
their  real  families.  They  are  places  where  people  can  take  on  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities  and  escape  from  the  fate  of  being  permanent 
objects  of  charity.  They  are  places  of  prayer  and  sharing  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  a  way  that  is  suited  to  their  situation  as  refugees.  They  are  also 
places  of  formation  and  reflection,  particularly  on  questions  of  Justice 
and  Peace.  Finally,  they  are  places  where  people  can  commit  them- 
selves to  the  poorest,  for  even  amongst  the  refugees  there  are  differing 
degrees  of  destitution. 

A  certain  number  of  projects  have  been  launched  to  help  the  refugees: 
carpentry,  mechanics,  soap-producing  etc.  We  strongly  urge  them  to 
join  in  these  activities  and  we  play  a  part  in  assessing  the  progress  of 
these  enterprises. 

Different  bodies  have  set  up  training  schemes  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, literacy,  AIDS  prevention  etc.  Those  in  charge  of  these  associa- 
tions often  come  to  see  us  to  exchange  ideas  and  seek  advice.  We  are 
not  technicians  and  the  people  do  not  expect  us  to  be  so.  But  we  have 
been  able  to  make  a  contribution  in  getting  people  to  meet  together,  to 
organise  themselves,  to  establish  improved  relations  within  the  group, 
and  to  evaluate  and  develop  the  schemes  they  undertake.  For  the 
moment,  we  do  not  wish  to  launch  projects  ourselves  in  order  to  avoid 
any  confusion. 

Collaboration:  "a  necessary  part  of  mission  today" 

As  far  as  possible,  we  carry  out  our  work  in  teams.  There  are  a  priest 
and  a  deacon  from  Sierra  Leone  and  two  communities  of  sisters  who 
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also  worked  in  that  country.  The  diocesan  priests  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  are  also  involved,  along  with  some  catechists  and  leaders 
from  Sierra  Leone.  We  have  frequent  meetings  of  those  involved  in 
this  work. 

With  the  support  of  Caritas  in  Germany,  we  have  just  launched  a 
programme  of  peace  education  and  help  in  dealing  with  traumatisa- 
tion.  We  ruled  out  organising  seminars  (which  are  too  expensive  and 
often  of  limited  value);  instead,  we  prefer  to  work  at  the  grass  roots, 
starting  with  a  few  designated  refugee  camps.  The  project  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  lay  people  who  have  received  some 
formation. 

A  certain  number  of  educational  games  have  been  prepared  concerning 
human  rights  and  the  rights  of  children.  Once  leaders  have  been 
prepared,  we  will  begin  to  use  them  in  the  camps.  Also,  when  we  make 
our  visits  to  the  camps,  we  organise  evening  meetings  to  reflect 
together  on  specific  points  concerning  justice  and  peace. 

Our  group  also  takes  on  the  role  of  defender  and  advocate.  The 

refugees  are  sometimes  rejected:  they  are  often  arrested  without  rea- 
son, taxed,  and  even  beaten.  They  are  exploited,  not  just  by  the 
authorities  in  the  country,  but  also  by  their  own  leaders  in  the  refugee 
camps  (misappropriation  of  provisions,  abuse  of  power,  corruption 
etc.).  The  options  open  to  us  are  limited.  In  order  to  intervene  in  such 
circumstances,  we  have  to  be  very  close  to  the  people  and  enjoy  their 
full  confidence,  otherwise  the  refugees  will  not  trust  us  and  the 
authorities  will  not  listen  to  us.  Any  arbitration  on  our  part  must  be 
marked  by  independence  and  impartiality  because  the  refugees  are  far 
from  being  angels  themselves  and  they  sometimes  try  to  use  us  for 
their  own  ends. 

Creating  ties 

We  do  our  best  to  deepen  the  relations  between  the  people  of  Guinea 
and  the  refugees.  The  Guineans  have  accepted  the  refugees  in  a 
remarkable  way  and  continue  to  do  so.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
carrying  the  greatest  burden  yet  they  receive  no  help  from  the  NGO's, 
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which  is  a  very  anomalous  situation.  After  six  years,  their  sacrifice  is 
beginning  to  weigh  heavily.  The  refugees  need  wood,  land  to  cultivate, 
food  (fish  and  animals).  Such  an  influx  of  people  leads  inevitably  to 
damage  to  the  environment,  sometimes  irreversibly,  so  it  is  hardly 
surprising  if  the  local  population  begins  to  complain. 

The  refugees  tend  to  keep  to  themselves  and  the  Christians  amongst 
them  build  their  own  communities  outside  those  of  the  local  Church. 
Our  aim  is  to  bring  the  two  groups  together  by  means  of  common 
Christian  communities,  which  can  also  be  used  as  forums  for  solving 
certain  problems,  for  example,  in  identifying  land  that  the  refugees  can 
cultivate.  We  insist  that  they  work  together  despite  the  language 
difficulties  and  we  are  striving  to  train  their  leaders  together  in  com- 
mon programmes.  Here  we  need  to  exercise  great  tact  in  our  role  as 
conciliators.  The  local  Church  has  to  be  encouraged  to  take  interest  in 
the  life  and  problems  of  the  refugees. 

Some  reflections  on  the  work  we  are  doing 

Having  looked  at  the  type  of  presence  that  we  aim  at  with  the  refugees, 
perhaps  we  could  conclude  with  a  few  of  our  reflections.  In  our  work 
we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  working  together  in  an 
international  team.  Even  if  it  is  not  always  easy,  it  remains  a  sign  to 
others  that  it  is  possible  for  people  of  different  cultures  to  get  on 
together.  Such  a  witness  is  of  great  importance  in  countries  torn  apart 
by  war  and  ethnic  conflict.  The  refugees  in  Mongo  come  mainly  from 
three  different  ethnic  groups:  Kissy,  Mende  and  Kono. 

We  have  not  become  directly  involved  in  development  work.  Others 
are  doing  such  work,  often  with  the  risk  of  making  the  refugees  people 
in  need  of  permanent  assistance.  We  prefer  to  encourage  the  people  to 
organise  themselves,  to  be  attentive  to  justice  issues,  and  to  be  profes- 
sional and  serious  in  the  projects  they  undertake.  We  encourage  them 
to  look  at  these  schemes  with  the  eyes  of  faith  and  to  see  how  they  are 
spreading  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  liberating  those  who  are  involved. 
With  this  approach,  we  are  better  placed  to  share  our  ideas  and 
reactions  with  the  HCR  and  the  various  NGO's,  even  if  they  do  not 
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always  appreciate  it  or  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say. 

The  basis  of  our  action  is  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace,  starting 
by  trying  to  make  people  conscious  of  the  problems  and  then  identify- 
ing ways  in  which  the  people  can  act  for  themselves  -  if  possible,  in 
community.  In  this  way,  we  can  work  with  all  the  refugees,  including 
those  from  other  religious  groups  (there  are  many  sects  in  the  camps 
and  through  the  refugees,  they  are  beginning  to  get  established  in 
Guinea!).  We  use  the  same  approach  to  educate  people  regarding 
human  rights  and  the  rights  of  children.  We  are  also  aware  of  environ- 
mental questions  but  we  do  less  at  this  level. 

All  this  action  is  a  difficult  but  enriching  work;  firstly  for  the  refugees, 
then  for  the  Guinean  communities,  but  also  for  ourselves.  It  is  together 
that  we  grow  and  that  the  Kingdom-  of  God  is  built.  Prayer  and  an 
awareness  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  people  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  hope  and  convey  that  hope  to  the  refugees.  It  is  evident  that 
this  sort  of  work  calls  for  a  relevant  preparation  of  those  involved  and 
not  just  a  course  in  any  kind  of  theology.  Our  work  is  clearly  pastoral,  but 
it  is  also  global  and  is  not  limited  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

What  we  have  started  needs  to  evolve,  so  our  work  has  to  be  constantly 
analysed  and  re-orientated.  The  arrival  of  new  confreres  coming  from 
different  places  will  certainly  add  to  our  progress.  We  are  really  happy 
to  feel  the  support  of  the  Congregation  for  our  work.  But  we  do  not 
look  upon  ourselves  as  heroes;  we  are  doing  nothing  extraordinary  and 
anyone,  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  can  act  for  justice  and  peace. 

A  final  word:  we  are  often  ready  to  give  and  sacrifice  ourselves,  but  we 
sometimes  find  it  very  difficult  to  receive  from  others.  We  want  to 
love,  but  we  are  much  more  reticent  when  it  comes  to  letting  ourselves 
be  loved.  Yet  the  degree  to  which  the  refugees  will  recover  their 
self-esteem  and  dignity  will  be  measured  by  our  own  readiness  to 
receive  from  them. 

Armel  Duteil, 

Mission  Catholique  de  Mongo, 

B.P.  61 
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OVERWHELMED  BY  SUFFERING 

Frezy  Tam-Tsi 

Occasionally,  some  cataclysmic  event  throws  a  missionary  and  the 
people  together  in  a  shared  suffering.  This  is  what  happened  to  Frezy 
Tam-Tsi,  a  Spiritanfrom  Madagascar,  belonging  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
Foundation.  His  first  appointment  was  to  Papua  New  Guinea  in 
October,  1995.  It  was  during  the  Maynooth  Chapter  in  July  1998  that 
his  parish  was  suddenly  engulfed  by  an  immense  tidal  wave  that  swept 
in  from  the  sea  after  a  violent  earthquake,  killing  and  maiming  a 
countless  number  of  people  and  destroying  the  homes  and  livelihood  of 
the  survivors.  He  tries  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  pain  and  suffering  that 
he  shared  with  his  people  during  those  dreadful  days. 


The  catastrophe 

On  Friday  July  17,  1998,  while  I  was  celebrating  Mass,  the  whole  earth 
started  to  shake;  shortly  afterwards  the  sea  came  rushing  at  the  coast  in 
a  huge  tidal  wave.  I  was  just  beginning  Mass  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake.  I  managed  to  get  the  Christians  to  leave  the  Church  in  case 
it  might  collapse,  but  I  had  to  stay  put  myself.  Although  the  shock  only 
lasted  about  8  seconds,  it  seemed  like  an  eternity,  but  eventually  we 
were  able  to  continue  with  the  Mass. 

A  second  shock  came  a  little  later  at  the  moment  of  the  consecration. 
This  time,  everything  on  and  around  the  altar  fell  and  broke  in  pieces; 
only  the  chalice  remained  upright.  I  held  onto  the  altar  while  the  shock 
lasted;  fortunately,  once  again,  the  church  remained  intact.  Around  the 
church  there  was  not  too  much  damage,  apart  from  one  house  which 
collapsed.  The  epicentre  was  beside  the  sea,  about  20  kilometres  north 
of  my  parish.  Immediately  after  Mass,  I  jumped  into  the  car  to  see  what 
had  happened  to  the  people  in  the  village. 

It  was  after  the  second  shock  that  the  sea  came  crashing  into  the  coast 
at  an  incredible  speed.  It  simply  swept  away  two  large  villages  and 
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most  of  two  other  villages  that  were  in  its  path.  Only  a  few  tall  palm 
trees  were  left  standing.  Houses  of  reinforced  concrete  were  carried 
inland  for  several  hundred  metres,  ending  up  in  the  lagoon.  The  only 
people  to  survive  were  those  lucky  enough  to  grab  hold  of  some 
floating  object,  but  many  of  them  had  their  arms  or  legs  broken.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  exact  number  of  those  who  were  killed  or 
disappeared;  probably  the  figure  would  be  in  excess  of  2,000. 

First  attempts  to  help 

At  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  there  were  only  two  Spiritans  present  in 
the  diocese;  the  two  Nigerian  confreres  were  at  home  on  holiday.  Of 
the  four  villages  that  were  destroyed,  two  were  confided  to  the  Spiri- 
tans and  the  other  two  to  the  Franciscans. 

It  was  not  until  late  the  following  day  that  I  learnt  what  had  happened 
on  the  coast.  Very  early  next  morning,  I  set  out  with  a  group  of  people 
for  the  devastated  area.  We  got  hold  of  a  canoe  and  started  moving 
around  the  lagoon;  we  counted  at  least  100  bodies  floating  in  the  water. 
By  using  planks  of  wood,  we  managed  to  drag  some  of  the  bodies  to 
the  shore  where  we  buried  them  at  once  because  already  many  dogs 
were  scavenging  in  the  area.  Several  families  were  already  there, 
burying  their  relations  who  had  drowned.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  the  emotions  that  we  felt  that  morning;  a  mixture  of  disgust, 
revolt,  suffering,  and  sympathy  with  the  poor  people  who  had  lost 
everything. 

Later  on,  helicopters  arrived  bringing  soldiers.  Some  set  about  burying 
the  bodies  that  were  scattered  everywhere,  others  organised  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  wounded  to  the  nearest  towns.  It  was  not  easy.  At  the  best 
of  times,  the  roads  are  few  and  in  bad  condition,  but  now  they  were 
almost  non-existent  in  the  wake  of  the  tidal  wave. 

We  were  soon  joined  by  the  other  two  Spiritans  who  are  working  in  the 
next  diocese.  One  is  a  military  chaplain  so  he  was  soon  able  to  get 
access  to  the  centres  where  the  homeless  had  been  taken.  The  other 
confrere  remained  with  them  in  one  of  the  centres  for  the  next  ten  days, 
doing  what  he  could  to  comfort  and  help  those  who  had  lost  not  only 
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their  relatives  but  everything  they  possessed  on  this  earth.  The  sea  had 
stolen  everything! 

There  was  so  much  to  do.  I  joined  the  people  of  a  nearby  village  as 
large  numbers  of  wounded  people,  dazed  and  almost  naked,  staggered 
out  of  the  forest  which  is  close  by.  Our  plan  was  to  take  them  to  a 
nearby  village  where  help  was  available,  but  it  took  us  the  best  part  of 
a  week  to  guide  and  carry  them  all  to  the  centres.  Gradually,  five  large 
centres  were  established.  The  biggest,  which  was  catering  for  1,600 
people,  was  less  than  5  kilometres  from  where  I  live. 

A  chain  of  solidarity  from  all  over  the  world  was  formed  to  help  the 
thousands  of  people  who  had  lost  everything.  Our  Congregation  (the 
General  Chapter  was  in  session  at  Maynooth  at  the  time)  sent  us  money 
to  help.  Our  aim  was  to  assist  those  who,  for  different  reasons,  had  not 
so  far  received  any  help,  so  with  this  money  we  were  able  to  put  up 
buildings  for  a  group  of  little  girls  whose  parents  were  dead.  They  had 
received  no  help  because  they  were  so  far  from  the  centre.  We  put 
some  of  the  money  aside  to  pay  their  school  fees  for  the  next  year. 

At  times,  the  administration  was  not  helpful.  For  example,  there  were 
three  babies  whose  mothers  had  all  been  killed  in  the  tragedy;  they 
needed  milk  and  feeding  bottles  immediately,  but  we  had  to  obtain 
special  permission  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  guarantee  that  we 
would  supervise  the  women  who  were  entrusted  with  distributing  the 
milk  You  would  think  that  all  this  red  tape  could  be  forgotten  in  the 
face  of  such  desperate  need. 

Everybody  tries  to  help 

Very  quickly,  organisations  and  individuals  got  down  to  arranging 
help.  For  the  first  ten  days,  it  was  the  Christian  communities  which  did 
most,  with  some  help  from  the  State.  Later  on,  it  was  the  State  that  took 
over  organising  assistance,  aided  by  the  Christian  communities. 

My  house  rapidly  turned  into  a  depot  for  clothes,  food  and  medicine  - 
a  veritable  junk  shop!  Things  turned  up  from  everywhere.  At  one  point, 
I  even  had  a  seismograph  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  possible 
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earthquakes!  Our  football  field  became  an  airport  for  the  helicopters. 
The  diocese  sent  a  priest,  two  sisters  and  a  catechist  to  help  in  the  five 
centres.  This  allowed  us  to  assess  the  situation  more  accurately,  to  see 
what  had  been  done  and  what  still  remained  to  be  accomplished.  In 
each  of  the  centres,  we  did  our  best  to  be  with  the  people  and  listen  to 
what  they  had  to  say.  We  also  helped  to  supervise  the  distribution  of 
food  and  clothing. 

Those  who  survived  from  the  villages  that  were  wiped  from  the  map 
will  never  return  to  what  they  call  "this  cursed  place".  So  we  are 
looking  for  more  land  where  they  can  build  new  villages  and  eventu- 
ally efface  the  terrible  memories  of  the  catastrophe  from  their  minds. 

Opening  our  hearts  and  our  hands 

In  so  many  ways,  living  at  the  heart  of  such  a  disaster  put  things  into  a 
clearer  focus  for  me.  First  of  all,  I  made  a  personal  discovery  of  the 
importance  of  the  priest  being  with  people  who  are  going  through  such 
a  dramatic  crisis.  Even  if  there  is  not  much  he  can  do,  his  simple 
physical  presence  seems  to  me  to  be  important. 

I  have  also  seen  the  ways  in  which  men,  women  and  children  react  to 
the  sudden  and  brutal  removal  of  all  the  other  members  of  their  family. 
There  is  nothing  much  we  can  do  or  say,  but  we  can  always  be  with 
them,  talk  with  them,  and  even  cry  with  them.  Being  there  is  so 
important!  They  all  carried  with  them  a  fear  that  went  to  the  very  depth 
of  their  being.  For  at  least  two  months,  most  of  the  survivors  did  not 
even  dare  go  back  into  the  forest  for  fear  of  meeting  the  spirits  of  their 
dead  relations.  When  the  trees  started  to  move  in  the  breeze  or  when 
the  birds  began  to  sing,  you  would  hear  them  say,  "there  is  the  spirit  of 
my  family".  And  yet  in  normal  times,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  day  when  they  would  not  go  into  the  forest. 

The  physical  and  emotional  sufferings  of  the  people  were  beyond 
description.  Incredibly,  there  were  even  feelings  of  guilt.  We  tried  to 
explain  that  what  had  happened  was  a  natural  phenomenon,  not  a 
punishment  sent  by  God,  but  many  remained  unconvinced.  These 
torments  they  went  through  were  simply  their  cry  of  pain  at  the  sudden 
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and  total  disappearance  of  members  of  their  family  -  so  sudden  and  so 
total  that  they  were  not  even  able  to  carry  out  the  traditional  rites  that 
had  to  be  performed  at  death. 

Personally,  I  feel  I  will  never  be  the  same  again.  For  more  than  a 
month,  I  was  hardly  able  to  eat.  Visions  of  what  I  had  seen  kept  coming 
back  into  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  found  it 
difficult  to  sleep. 

There  will  be  so  much  to  do  for  a  long  time  to  come,  especially  for  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old  who  lost  everyone  and  everything. 
Material  needs  can  be  satisfied,  but  repairing  the  moral  and  spiritual 
damage  is  even  more  important  and  we  know  that  this  will  be  a  long 
and  slow  process. 

Frezy  Tam-Tsi, 

Spiritan  House, 

P.O.  Box  101, 

Aitape  (Sandaun  Province), 

Papua  New  Guinea 
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"...But  silent  witness  will  never  be  enough,  for  witness,  no 
matter  how  excellent,  will  ultimately  prove  ineffective  unless  its 
meaning  is  clarified  and  corroborated  -  what  St.  Peter  used  to 
call  accounting  "for  the  hope  that  is  in  you"  (I Peter  3/15).  The 
meaning  of  a  person  fs  witness  will  be  clarified  by  preaching, 
clearly  and  unambiguously,  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  Good  News 
proclaimed  by  witness  of  life  sooner  or  later  has  to  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  word  of  life.  There  is  no  true  evangelisation  if 
the  name,  the  teaching,  the  life,  the  promises,  the  kingdom  and 
the  mystery  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  are  not 
proclaimed"  (From  "Evangelii  Nuntiandi"  Paul  VI,  no.  21). 
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LAY  ASSOCIATES  WORKING  WITH 
YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Daniel  Fasquelle  and  Pierre  Sornay 

Increasingly  throughout  the  world,  lay  people  are  being  attracted  by 
the  charism  of  our  Congregation.  The  following  contributions  come 
from  two  spiritan  Associates  of  the  French  Province  who  are  working 
in  our  educational  establishments  in  France.  As  can  be  seen,  in  both 
cases  they  identify  "presence"  and  "solidarity"  as  key  elements  in  the 
spiritan  missionary  approach  to  those  we  are  called  to  help. 


Daniel  Fasquelle.  Principal  of  the  College  des  Mission  at 

Blotzheim 

In  November  1997,  my  wife  and  I  committed  ourselves  for  three  years 
as  Spiritan  Associates,  "to  follow  the  approach  and  the  aims  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  protection  of  the  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary,  in  the  spirit  of  its  founders  and  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ". 

A  vocation 

Our  commitment  was  preceded  many  years  ago  by  a  conviction  of 
being  called  to  serve  the  men  and  women  of  our  time  and  to  announce 
the  Gospel.  Various  proposals  were  made  to  me  and  I  carried  them  out 
as  my  missionary  tasks:  a  pastoral  involvement  at  Libreville,  Gabon, 
and  work  with  children  in  difficulty  with  the  Orphelins  Apprentis 
d"Auteuil,  under  the  overall  responsibility  of  the  Spiritans. 

In  1995,  the  Provincial  of  France  invited  me  to  take  on  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  spiritan  schools,  the  College  des  Mission  at 
Blotzheim.  My  wife  and  I  decided  to  accept  this  challenge  which 
entailed  leaving  Touraine,  an  area  of  which  we  were  very  fond,  for  a 
little  town  far  away  in  Alsace,  a  part  of  France  completely  unknown  to 
us.  To  become  an  associate  means  to  make  oneself  available  for 
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different  kinds  of  service  to  which  the  mission  of  associates  calls  us.  It 
means  freeing  oneself  to  be  at  the  service  of  others  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  This  availability  is  not 
something  to  be  given  once  and  for  all;  it  has  to  be  consciously 
renewed  each  day.  This  is  even  more  so  when  we  have  the  added 
responsibility  of  bringing  up  our  own  four  children. 

Of  its  nature,  our  engagement  is  for  a  limited  time,  but  this  does  not 
excuse  us  from  giving  ourselves  totally  to  the  work  in  hand,  nor  from 
getting  involved  in  other  connected  works;  in  the  local  parish,  we  are 
involved  in  teaching  very  small  children  about  the  faith  and  we  also 
work  for  a  centre  for  marriage  preparation.  My  wife  is  a  volunteer 
worker  for  a  society  called  "Catholic  Aid". 

Knowing  that  I  would  not  be  there  for  ever,  I  wanted  to  move  quickly 
and  make  my  mark;  in  the  world  of  education  (as  in  many  other  areas), 
those  involved,  including  the  parents,  are  impatient  to  see  results.  The 
temptation  was  always  there  to  leave  one's  personal  imprint  on  the 
school;  even  though  the  staff  worked  together  as  a  team,  I  could  not 
help  looking  upon  it  as  "my  school". 

But  the  last  four  years  have  taught  me  the  need  for  patience,  kindness, 
humility  and,  above  all,  a  willingness  to  forget  myself.  This  place  is 
not  just  an  educational  establishment;  it  is  also  a  field  for  evangelisa- 
tion. As  in  every  mission,  the  first  and  indispensable  requisite  is  to 
really  know  the  people  with  whom  you  live  and  work.  Only  in  this  way 
will  a  unity  be  built  up  amongst  the  staff,  allowing  each  one  of  us  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  whole  undertaking.,  Some  of  my 
co-workers  were  hurt  by  my  words  and  decisions  because  I  disregarded 
this  fundamental  missionary  attitude  when  I  first  started.  I  was  given 
the  grace  to  recognise  some  of  these  mistakes  and  to  apologise  for 
them. 

As  Christians,  we  are  asked  to  renounce  ourselves  in  order  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  I  came  to  realise  that  as  a  Christian  missionary  I  had 
to  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  aims  taken  for  granted  by  people 
who  are  put  in  charge  of  things:  for  example,  the  search  for  rapid 
results  and  the  desire  to  control  everything  and  everybody.  Every 
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missionary,  whether  lay  or  religious,  must  learn  to  take  a  back  seat. 
The  missionary  is  essentially  one  who  sows  the  seed;  others  will  bring 
things  to  completion  and  gather  the  harvest.  This  is  why  I  now  see  my 
role  of  Principal  as  one  of  building  up  and  supporting  those  who  are 
here  permanently  -  the  teachers  and  the  other  personnel  of  the  house  - 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  an  even  better  service  to  the  children. 
My  objectives  are  now  to  encourage  initiatives  and  to  delegate  as  much 
as  possible. 

Bringing  the  Good  News  to  young  people 

As  missionaries,  our  vocation  is  to  be  Good  News  in  the  world,  both 
through  the  witness  of  our  lives  and  the  word  we  bring.  I  am  convinced 
that  every  teacher  is  spreading  the  Good  News  when  he  genuinely 
loves  the  children  and  believes  in  them.  It  is  essential  to  let  the  children 
realise  that  we  adults  believe  in  their  capacity  for  generosity  and  for 
giving  themselves  to  others;  that  we  are  confident  they  are  capable  of 
doing  better  when  they  have  had  a  setback.  When  it  is  my  duty  to  say 
something  to  them,  I  try  to  assure  them  of  my  confidence  and  trust  -  it 
is  a  call  to  growth. 

But  it  is  not  enough  just  to  talk  to  the  children;  we  must  create 
opportunities  for  them  to  show  their  capabilities.  In  practice,  this 
means  giving  them  another  chance  when  things  go  wrong,  or  asking  for 
their  help  in  some  project  for  the  service  of  others.  We  adults  at 
Blotzheim  have  the  duty  to  show  our  trust  in  them  in  concrete  terms  so 
that  they  in  turn  will  have  faith  in  the  adult  world  at  large  and  look 
towards  their  own  future  with  greater  confidence. 

Some  of  the  students  we  receive  have  not  done  so  well  in  their 
education  before  they  come  to  us;  we  aim  to  give  them  a  new  chance  to 
prove  themselves.  Others  come  from  a  background  of  great  insecurity 
at  home  for  one  reason  or  another;  we  try  to  offer  them  something  of 
that  stability  and  assurance  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  in  their 
own  families.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  adopted  some  new  ap- 
proaches to  help  those  who  have  had  difficulties  with  their  schooling. 
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An  on-going  conversion 

After  some  years  of  experience  and  reflection,  my  wife  and  I  have 
come  to  realise  that  to  be  a  missionary,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  sent 
out;  we  have  to  be  converted,  live  by  the  Spirit,  that  same  Spirit  by 
which  Jesus  lived  and  acted.  We  sometimes  do  those  harmful  things 
that  we  want  to  avoid  in  our  work,  our  family  life,  our  various 
relationships;  and  our  limitations  prevent  us  from  doing  the  good  that 
we  would  like  to  do.  We  are  neglectful  of  coming  together  before  the 
Lord.  But  the  Blotzheim  community,  with  whom  we  have  periods  of 
sharing  and  praying,  helps  us  to  keep  going.  Fortunately,  the  good  Lord 
is  still  giving  us  time  for  a  real  conversion! 

Pierre  Sornay.  teacher  with  the  Oeuvre  d"Auteuil  at  Blan- 

quefort 

I  first  came  across  the  Spiritans  during  my  period  of  national  service  in 
Senegal.  Their  community  life,  the  presence  and  care  of  some  of  the 
Spiritans  living  with  the  poorest  of  people  helped  me  to  appreciate  the 
true  nature  of  the  Congregation.  At  the  same  time,  their  example  taught 
me  the  real  meaning  of  "commitment".  In  1984,  having  completed  a 
period  of  study  and  research  at  the  missionary  centre  at  Chevilly,  the 
Spiritans  invited  me  to  work  in  their  Auteuil1  organisation  for  children 
in  difficulty.  I  subsequently  spent  13  years  in  the  school  at  Meudon  and 
for  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  in  another  Auteuil  institution  at 
Blanquefort  near  Bordeaux. 

Welcoming  children  in  difficulty 

When  a  child  arrives  for  the  first  time,  our  team  has  an  important  and 
difficult  role  to  play.  Within  a  few  hours,  we  have  to  assess  the 
circumstances  of  the  young  person  in  different  categories:  psychologi- 
cal, educational  and  social.  The  child  is  often  accompanied  by  one  or 
several  members  of  the  family  and  sometimes  by  a  social  worker.  In 
the  various  interviews,  we  are  careful  to  let  the  child  speak  for  himself 
so  that  we  can  make  a  true  assessment  of  his  motivations;  we  also 
consider  the  expectations  of  the  family  and  the  representative  of  the 
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social  services.  Our  aim  is  to  decide  whether  in  taking  this  child  into 
St.  Joseph's,  we  will  be  able  to  help  him  to  make  progress.  Being  aware 
of  our  own  limitations  is  a  way  of  respecting  each  young  person;  we 
sometimes  decide  not  to  accept  a  child  if  we  feel  that  what  St.  Joseph's 
has  to  offer  would  not  be  beneficial  in  his  or  her  case. 

My  particular  role  is  to  organise  the  care  that  is  given  to  each  individ- 
ual child.  The  day  to  day  guidance  is  done  by  the  other  members  of 
staff.  I  am  particularly  involved  with  those  children  whose  conduct 
poses  difficulties,  especially  in  the  area  of  respect  for  themselves  and 
for  others.  The  idea  of  rules  to  be  kept  is  not  always  easy!  The  basis  of 
our  guidance  is  to  put  down  markers  which  will  help  them  to  develop 
an  attitude  of  self-esteem  and  consideration  for  others. 

The  presence  of  adults 

It  is  essential  that  those  in  charge  of  the  children's  development  should 
be  close  to  their  charges.  There  will  be  no  progress  if  we  do  not  walk 
with  them  and  support  them  when  things  get  difficult.  Before  all  else, 
we  must  build  a  community  that  is  educative  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word.  Sometimes,  those  responsible  neglect  this  aspect;  they  think 
it  will  simply  take  care  of  itself.  Others  feel  it  is  a  concept  of  a  bygone 
age.  But  if  we  genuinely  want  the  children  to  progress,  the  different 
aspects  of  the  whole  process  must  be  co-ordinated  or  they  will  bear 
little  fruit.  For  them  to  benefit  from  their  time  at  St.  Joseph's,  we  have 
to  concentrate  on  their  growth  in  respect  for  themselves  and  for  others. 

Above  all,  we  adults  have  to  give  the  example,  for  without  that,  we  are 
wasting  our  time.  The  example  given  by  the  adult  community  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  young  people.  It  is  that  which  will  determine 
their  present  and  future  confidence  in  the  adult  world.  It  is  our  example 
that  will  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  move  forward  into  maturity 
with  confidence  and  hope. 

So  each  member  of  staff  has  to  be  encouraged  to  look  to  his  or  her  own 
formation  and  to  develop  their  particular  speciality.  If  it  is  true  that  this 
kind  of  work  needs  a  special  vocation,  it  is  equally  true  and  indispens- 
able that  those  involved  should  acquire  the  necessary  training  and 
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competence.  I  make  a  point  of  proposing  and  organising  professional 
formation  once  a  new  member  of  staff  has  been  accepted.  Today,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  want  to  help  young  people  in  difficulty  without  at 
the  same  time  concentrating  on  the  training  of  those  who  will  be 
responsible  for  their  guidance.  Good  intentions  alone  are  not  enough.  It 
is  true  that  one  cannot  ignore  the  question  of  the  cost  involved,  nor  the 
problem  of  keeping  things  going  while  people  are  doing  courses. 
Nevertheless,  the  proper  formation  of  the  staff  is  so  important  that 
those  in  charge  must  make  an  unambiguous  commitment  to  see  it 
through. 

Keeping  an  eye  on  the  structures 

Another  continuing  concern  must  be  to  check  on  the  functioning  of  the 
structures;  we  must  always  be  trying  to  improve  them.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  leave  existing  structures  to  function  on  their  own,  not 
taking  into  account  the  actual  needs  of  the  young  people  or  the  new 
realities  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  To  improve  them,  we  need  to 
have  an  in-depth  and  up-to-date  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  in- 
volved -  the  young  people  themselves,  the  adults  and  the  social 
realities  of  today.  My  aim  is  to  involve  everybody  in  this  process  of 
"humanising"  our  structures  so  that  they  will  correspond  better  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  children.  If  greater  efficiency  is  being  sought,  this 
must  not  be  at  the  cost  of  respect  for  persons.  "Respect"  in  this  context 
does  not  mean  preserving  the  status  quo  or  letting  things  slip,  but  a 
common  search  for  an  increased  personal  growth  for  each  one  of  the 
children  and  staff. 

Personal  demands 

My  role  in  the  pastoral  team  could  be  described  as  follows:  to  inform, 
to  encourage,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  everybody,  to  make  Jesus  Christ 
known  to  the  members  of  the  team  and  the  children.  I  organise  periods 
of  prayer,  sharing  and  meetings.  I  prepare  pilgrimages  for  the  children 
and  adults  and  sometimes  take  part  in  them  myself.  I  see  all  this  as  a 
part  of  my  work  of  evangelisation. 
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Our  care  for  the  children  will  never  be  adequate  without  a  good  dose  of 
humility.  We  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  any  feelings  of  having  power 
over  others;  our  sole  task  is  to  try  to  discern  the  plans  of  God  for 
ourselves  and  for  others.  Therefore,  all  my  actions  must  flow  from 
prayer  and  from  my  relationship  with  God;  this  is  the  source  of  all 
energy,  the  strength  that  enables  us  to  continue.  If  a  team  of  carers  can 
build  their  work  on  prayer,  then  miracles  can  happen! 

Ever  since  I  arrived  at  Blanquefort,  I  have  been  a  part  of  the  spiritan 
community  of  Bordeaux.  The  mutual  support  that  each  member  gives 
and  receives  is  essential.  Our  questioning,  discussing,  sharing  about 
our  work  gives  each  of  us  the  strength  to  pursue  our  vocation  each 
day.  Our  common  prayer  allows  us  to  overcome  difficulties  which 
sometimes  seem  to  be  beyond  our  strength. 


1  For  those  not  familiar  with  it,  the  Oeuvre  d"Auteuil  has  been  a  commitment 
of  the  French  Province  since  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Paris  asked  the  Spiritans  to  take  on  this  work  for  street  children,  orphans  and 
other  children  in  trouble.  The  first  director  was  Blessed  Daniel  Brother.  Today 
there  are  branches  all  over  France  as  well  as  abroad. 
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"I  am  dreaming  of  a  kind  of  love  I  have  yet  to  see  described  in 
any  book... which  I  especially  have  never  heard  recommended 
in  advice  given  to  religious  sisters...  a  kind  of  love  that  would 
be  divine  and  human  at  the  same  time.  I'm  dreaming  that  we 
could  love  everyone  tenderly,  with  a  tenderness  which,  even 
though  it  springs  from  a  human  heart,  would  be  so  much  of 
God  that  it  wouldn  't  inevitably  lead  to  some  sort  of  psychologi- 
cal or  emotional  imbalance.  Why  can 't  we  love  in  a  way  that  is 
both  passionate  and  yet  very  pure? ...  Why  is  it  that  just  because 
we  are  religious  we're  supposed  to  close  our  hearts  more 
rather  than  open  them  more,  both  our  inmost  heart  and  our 
outward  expressions?  I  assure  you,  the  world  needs 
love...  We've  had  enough  of  "charity"  on  a  large  scale;  what 
we  really  need  is  friendship  and  tenderness  ...Believe  me,  I'm 
not  out  of  my  mind.  I  just  think  we  need  a  completely  different 
method... not  a  new  one... an  old  one,  rather,  the  one  Jesus  used 
with  the  twelve  apostles  when  he  sent  them  out  two  by  two  ". 
(From  Little  Sister  Magdeleine  of  Jesus,  Foundress  of 
the  Little  Sisters  of  Charles  de  Foucauld) 
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PRESENCE  AND  SOLIDARITY  IN  A  NEW 
STYLE  OF  MISSION 

Gabriel  Mbilingi 

Gabriel  Mbilingi  of  the  Province  of  Angola  is  currently  a  member  of 
our  General  Council  in  Rome.  He  himself  has  shared  long  years  of 
danger  and  insecurity  with  his  own  people  in  Angola,  both  in  parish 
work  and  as  Provincial.  In  the  light  of  the  ideas  and  experiences  in  the 
preceding  articles,  Gabriel  offers  us  some  of  his  own  reflections  on 
"presence  and  solidarity"  as  characteristics  ofspiritan  mission  today. 


When  we  speak  of  "presence  and  solidarity"  as  two  vitally  important 
elements  of  contemporary  spiritan  mission1,  we  are  echoing  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ  himself,  true  man  and  true  God.  Jesus  is  Emmanuel, 
God-with-Us:  this  title  sums  up  perfectly  the  presence  of  God  amongst 
his  people.  Through  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  the  "most  high  God" 
becomes  a  God  who  is  close  by,  a  God  who  is  one  of  us.  He  joins  our 
human  family  so  that  he  can  speak  to  us  and  save  us,  inserting  himself 
totally  into  our  story.  In  solidarity  with  the  human  race,  he  takes  up  the 
burden  of  our  history  and  our  sin.  He  personally  experienced  depriva- 
tion, loneliness,  uncertainty,  fear,  pain  and  suffering  -  the  dark  side  of 
the  human  story  throughout  the  centuries.  But  with  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  God  placed  the  seed  of  immortality  in  the  very  heart  of  human- 
ity, lighting  a  lamp  of  hope  and  salvation.  In  becoming  one  of  us,  he 
linked  our  destinies  together;  we  will  share  his  life  of  unending  love. 
From  that  moment  onwards,  we  could  not  love  God  without  loving  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  made  in  his  likeness,  nor  could  we  love 
each  other  without  at  the  same  time  loving  God2.  Jesus  walked  the  path 
of  humanity,  with  a  total  giving  of  himself,  even  unto  death  -  the  same 
path  that  the  missionary  of  today  is  asked  to  follow. 

Authentic  relationships  as  a  form  of  mission 

In  reflecting  on  the  mission  confided  by  the  Spirit  to  our  Congregation 
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in  the  service  of  local  Churches,  the  General  Chapter  of  Maynooth 
discerned  that  despite  the  diversity  of  cultures  and  situations  where  we 
find  ourselves,  we  are  united  by  our  mission  and  our  solidarity. 

Our  way  of  being  spiritan  missionaries  today  is  characterised  by  our 
proximity,  the  quality  of  our  lives  and  our  presence  among  the  people, 
our  solidarity,  our  openness  to  new  horizons  and  to  a  broader  collabo- 
ration with  others3.  This  may  involve  leaving  our  own  country,  but  it 
always  means  crossing  cultural  frontiers  and  forgetting  ourselves  so 
that  we  can  live  in  authentic  proximity  with  those  to  whom  we  are  sent. 
Rather  than  being  seen  in  terms  of  projects  to  be  achieved  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  our  mission  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  "being  with" 
others,  a  presence  that  implies  attentive  listening,  establishing  relation- 
ships of  confidence,  respect  and  love,  where  the  Spiritan  shares  his 
faith  at  the  same  time  as  joyfully  receiving  the  human  and  spiritual 
riches  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  sent.  It  is  a  question  of  our  way  of 
being;  without  despising  our  works  as  an  integral  part  of  our  mission, 
the  emphasis  is  being  put  more  and  more  on  what  we  are. 

This  style  of  mission,  which  is  basically  relational,  is  very  demanding. 
It  can  lead  to  a  certain  frustration  precisely  because  one  cannot  always 
identify  accomplishments  in  terms  of  successful  "works".  But  we  are 
not  talking  of  a  passive  presence;  it  calls  for  the  missionary  to  be 
dynamic  in  his  relationships,  to  rid  himself  of  any  pretensions  to  being 
the  one  who  knows  all  the  answers.  Our  task  is  to  enter  into  deep  and 
genuine  relationships  with  the  people  and,  together  with  them,  to  open 
ourselves  to  the  signs  of  the  presence  of  God  in  our  world. 

The  power  of  solidarity 

In  our  time,  solidarity  is  the  most  direct  and  easy  language  in  which  to 
express  the  message  of  the  love  of  God  and  human  fraternity.  It  is  a 
language  and  a  reality  used  and  understood  by  all,  believers  and 
unbelievers,  politicians  and  people  with  completely  opposing  beliefs 
and  objectives.  It  can  sometimes  be  the  only  possible  link  between 
peoples.  It  opens  the  way  to  collaboration  with  other  religions,  with 
other  Institutes  of  apostolic  life,  with  NGOs,  with  social  and  adminis- 
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trative  authorities  and  humanitarian  agencies.4  By  following  this  path 
of  solidarity,  we  discover  that  the  action  of  the  Spirit  knows  no 
boundaries. 

And  for  ourselves,  it  is  there  that  we  find  one  of  the  best  ways  to  follow 
Christ  and  to  live  our  charism  of  searching  out  the  most  abandoned  and 
helping  those  local  Churches  that  are  the  most  deprived  of  missionary 
personnel.  Solidarity  must  also  be  the  soul  of  all  our  communities, 
from  those  involved  in  the  active  apostolate  to  those  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  future  missionaries.  It  is  a  spirit  of  solidarity  that  is 
behind  all  our  sharing  of  personnel  and  finance  within  the  Congrega- 
tion with  those  groups  that  are  fragile  or  in  greatest  need  of  help.5 

Lives  which  preach  the  beatitudes 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  meet  the  material  needs  of  the  victims  of 
political  and  social  injustice  or  of  natural  calamities;  our  role  is  to  live 
a  self-effacing  solidarity,  listening  and  welcoming  others  with  all  their 
riches. 

In  my  present  job,  as  in  those  that  preceded  it,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  so  many  confreres  whose  lives  are  a  living  confirmation  of 
all  I  have  been  trying  to  say.  Following  the  charism  given  to  us  by 
Poullart  des  Places  and  Libermann,  they  have  chosen  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  those  who  are  considered  to  be  of  no  consequence,  who  are 
hungry  for  recognition,  who  in  the  face  of  oppression  and  torture  are 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  power  which  is  crushing  them. 
They  stick  by  those  innocent  victims  of  wicked  and  unjust  people. 
With  their  witness  of  presence  and  solidarity,  they  are  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  the  beatitudes. 

I  was  particularly  moved  by  the  witness  of  two  of  our  confreres  in 
Malanje  in  Angola.  They  both  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age;  one  died  aged  94, 
the  other  91.  They  lived  lives  of  prayer,  simplicity  and  exemplary 
poverty.  Fr.  Manuel  Antonio  de  Meira  of  the  Portuguese  Province 
arrived  for  the  first  time  in  Angola  at  the  age  of  67  and  remained  for 
another  27  years.  When  the  Province  of  Angola  came  into  being,  he 
chose  it  as  his  Province  of  Origin.  Fr.  Luis  Devillers  of  the  Belgium 
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Province  never  once  went  home  during  his  63  years  of  devoted  service 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Angola.  The  crowds  of  Christians  (and 
others)  who  attended  the  funerals  of  these  two  great  men  showed  the 
degree  to  which  they  had  followed  the  dream  of  Libermann:  they  truly 
made  themselves  Angolans  with  the  Angolans,  completely  sharing 
their  lives  and  their  sufferings. 

The  ultimate  gift 

Like  these  men,  many  others,  in  a  variety  of  missionary  situations,  are 
living  an  apostolate  that  is  built  firmly  on  the  quality  of  their  lives,  on 
their  authentic  presence  and  solidarity  with  the  people,  perhaps  the 
only  sure  way  of  announcing  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  in  our 
world  today.  They  take  on  all  the  deprivations  of  those  amongst  whom 
they  live.  They  share  the  same  danger.  They  have  even  lost  their  lives 
because  of  their  total  commitment  to  justice,  peace,  reconciliation  and 
an  indiscriminate  love  for  all. 

They  are  today's  martyrs  for  faith  and  love.  It  is  through  them  that  the 
Church  shares  the  lot  of  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned,  through  them 
that  she  experiences  the  vicissitudes  of  human  history  and  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  the  real  mystery  of  our  existence  is  not  that  of  evil  but  of 
abounding  grace.  The  martyrdom  of  a  missionary  is  the  ultimate  level 
of  solidarity  and  profound  communion  with  God  and  his  people. 

He  who  gives  will  receive 

This  solidarity  can  so  infuse  our  mission  that  it  becomes  the  main 
source  of  our  inspiration.  When  we  open  ourselves  to  others,  to  their 
culture,  to  their  needs,  it  releases  in  us  an  unexpected  energy,  creativity 
and  inventiveness.  A  solidarity  that  is  both  passive  and  active  gives  us 
a  better  understanding  of  God's  solidarity  with  the  human  race.  It 
teaches  us  the  meaning  of  disinterested  love. 

When  we  have  a  first-hand  experience  of  what  it  means  to  be  poor,  we 
realise  how  essential  it  is  to  make  prayer  the  centre  of  our  lives.  We 
feel  the  need  of  the  presence  of  God  and  his  Spirit  within  us,  the  need 
to  be  consoled  by  him  before  presenting  ourselves  to  others,  like  Jesus, 
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as  signs  of  his  love  and  consolation.  Our  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and 
supplication  becomes  like  that  of  Jesus  -  simple,  concrete  and  alive. 
Ideas  of  fraternity  are  no  longer  theoretical;  they  become  the  Good 
News  that  is  available  to  all.  The  strength  of  the  witness  touches  and 
gradually  transforms  the  hearts  of  others  because  it  gives  an  authority 
and  authenticity  to  the  message.  In  this  way  we  experience  the 
strength  of  God  which  acts  and  reveals  itself  through  the  fragility  and 
vulnerability  of  our  being. 

In  the  face  of  new  forms  of  material  and  spiritual  poverty,  we  are 
called  to  look  for  God  and  live  the  Gospel  in  a  more  personal  way,  to 
leave  behind  our  routine  and  our  concern  for  appearances.  In  identify- 
ing presence  and  solidarity  as  essential  aspects  of  our  mission,  the 
capitulants  at  Maynooth  were  saying  that  the  conversion  of  each  one 
of  us  and  the  Congregation  as  a  whole  depends  on  our  willingness  to 
travel  this  road.  It  is  in  giving  that  we  will  receive. 

In  trying  to  know  others  and  share  their  problems,  we  will  also  come 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  improve  the  quality  of  service 
that  we  have  to  offer.  It  will  release  a  new  human  and  spiritual  energy 
from  within  us. 

A  renewal  of  the  meaning  of  commitment 

With  this  new  vision  of  the  meaning  of  mission,  every  Spiritan  can 
see  himself  as  a  true  missionary,  wherever  he  is  working  and  what- 
ever his  age  or  state  of  health.  It  is  applicable  to  every  situation  -  first 
evangelisation,  urban  ministry,  education  in  schools  or  in  poor  vil- 
lages, working  with  street  children,  helping  refugees  and  immigrants. 
It  is  not  just  something  reserved  to  difficult  or  exceptional  situations; 
it  is  an  indispensable  missionary  quality  at  all  times  and  in  all 
ministries.  Hence  the  necessity  of  looking  to  our  own  interior  life,  to 
become  contemplatives  in  order  to  discover  the  love  of  God  in  the 
depths  of  our  being,  and  to  appreciate  that  our  greatest  source  of  joy 
and  courage  lies  in  the  people  with  whom  the  Spirit  has  called  us  to 
share  this  missionary  adventure. 
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This  edition  of  Spiritan  Life  challenges  us  both  through  the  visions  of 
our  Founders  and  the  lived  experience  related  by  our  confreres;  we 
are  called  upon  - 

to  make  a  real  effort  to  analyse  and  interpret  the  situations  in 
which  the  people  live  to  whom  we  are  bringing  the  Gospel, 

to  allow  ourselves,  in  turn,  to  be  inspired  and  evangelised  by  the 
hospitality,  simplicity,  generosity  and  deep  faith  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed. 

Gabriel  Mbilingi 

ClivodiCinna  195 

00136  Roma 

Italy 


1  cf.  Maynooth  1/1-2 
2cf.  1  John  4/7-12. 

3  cf.  the  introduction  to  Maynooth  2,  p.  98 

4  cf.  Maynooth  2.7 

5  cf.  Maynooth  2.25  -  2.28 
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The  Cover 

The  triangle  represents  the  Trinity:  it  is  coloured  red 
to  accentuate  our  dedication  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
blue  circle  signifies  Mary  who  became  the  mother  of 
Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  one  of  the 
points  of  the  triangle  cuts  the  circle.  The  green  path 
represents  hope.  Thus  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  protection  of  Mary,  is  travelling  along 
the  path  of  hope  and  trust. 


Spiritan  Life  is  published  in  English,  French  and  Portuguese. 
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